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Commissioners Act 
On Several Problems 
Of Vital Importance 


Balances Called Trust Funds; Com- 
panies May Have to Give 
Lists of Delinquents 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


Valuations Committee Empowered 
to Fix 1933 Formula in Advance 
of December Meeti 





No meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners in years has 
been confronted with so many matters 
of first importance that demanded action 
as that held in Chicago lay week. The 
importance of the occasion was reflected 
in the attendance of commissioners from 
forty-four states and two Canadian prov- 
inces, a number of whom brought with 
them several members of their depart- 
ment staffs. 

The vigor with which the commission- 
ers attacked the problems of insurance 
supervision and the general feeling that 
much constructive work was done at 
Chicago are regarded as tributes to the 
commissioners. In his address as presi- 
dent of the Convention Garfield W. 
Brown of Minnesota touched upon the 
subject of Federal supervision in dis- 
cussing the general situation. 

Federal Supervision Opposed 

“It is felt that state supervision, while 
open to some criticism,” he said, “is in 
the main effective and is constantly im- 
proving in efficiency while Federal con- 
trol would mean a confusion of authority 
and a duplication of expense as state de- 
partments would undoubtedly continue to 
function. The feeling chat under Fed- 
eral control the policyholder is further 
removed from that agency to which he 
looks for help in times of trouble un- 
doubtedly weighs heavily against this 
proposal.” 

One of the most important matters be- 
fore the commissioners was discussed in 
a paper by Superintendent George 5. 
Van Schaick of New York on liquidation 
of insurance companies. The New York 
Insurance Department has been doing 
much pioneering work in arriving at 
methods of liquidation and reorganization 
and this valuable experience was laid 
before the commissioners both in the 
convention sessions and in committee. 
The aim in these efforts has been to 
work out methods that will be equitable 
for the policyholders, stockholders, com- 
panies and all creditors. Superintendent 
Van Schaick’s address, which goes thor- 
oughly into the subject, is given in full 
elsewhere in this paper. 

After Superintendent Van Schaick had 
made his address on the liquidation prob- 
lems the Convention named a standing 
committee of five to take up the sugges- 
tions offered. This committee consists 
of Theodore H. Tangeman, director of 








(Continued on Page 24) 
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June’s Graduates 


This is graduation month. Graduation gives a 
thrill to every boy and girl, of course. And it gives an 
even stronger thrill to the father and mother, who have 
watched them fr« m. infancy, and cared for them, and 
loved them, and have been ambitious for them. For 
they now see the first fruits of their guardianship. 


Custom presents the graduate with a commemora- 
tive gift. Parents are susceptible to the graduation 
appeal. A son or daughter could not have a more useful 
one than a life insurance policy, for it is an essential 
part of adulthood’s equipment. 


Close prospecting and quick action will bring profit- 
able signatures. 


Also, are you checking up on June bridegrooms? 
Let no altar-headed man escape! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Squere PHILADELPHIA 




















General Adoption Of 
New Liberalized Loan 
Rules Looked For 


Commissioners at Chicago Lift 
Restrictions in Cases 
of Need 


COMPANIES MAY DECIDE 
Improved Liquid Condition of 
Companies Factor; Various 
Payments Permitted 








From the standpoint of public interest 
the major action of the meeting of the 
National Convention ‘of Insurance Com- 
nissioners in Chicago last week was the 
recommendation adopted unanimously to 
liberalize restrictions on policy loans,and 
surrender values. Since the moratorium 
adopted on April 8, at.a special confer- 
ence of commissioners and company ex- 
has 
made an intensive study of the facts, in- 


ecutives, a convention committee 
cluding the liquid condition of companies, 
and the action at Chicago last week was 

predicated upon this information. 
Because of the improved liquid posi- 
tion of companies it was decided to per- 
mit payment up to the full policy values 
to relieve need or to prevent hardship, 
the policyholder being required to state 
the reasons in writing. The new regu- 
effect 
mulgated by the state departments. 
Look For General Adoption 


Sentiment among the commissioners 
seemed to be generally in accord with 
the proposal which was adopted unani- 
mously by the convention. In general 
terms it follows the New Jersey plan, 
but definitely excludes industrial insur- 
ance from limitations and policy values 
not in excess of cash premiums paid or 
loans repaid since March 10, 1933. Cer- 
tain commissioners may make slight 
modifications, such as requiring that the 
statement in writing that the cash is 
wanted to relieve need or to prevent 
hardship shall be in the form of an aff- 
davit. 

\s the committee report was self-ex- 
planatory, Superintendent Van Schaick, 
as chairman of the committee, did not 
offer any discussion of the plan from the 
floor. The report and recommendation 
follows: 


lations would go into when pro- 


Committee Report 


Your special committee appointed on 
\pril 8, 1933, to make further investiga- 
tion as to the facts concerning policy 
loans and surrender values and to report 
the same, together with recommendations 
to this meeting, hereby reports that it 
has made an exhaustive investigation by 
questionnaire of the various life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
United States, and has ascertained there- 
from that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the liquid position of life 
' in large measure to the 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALEXANDER B. SIEGEL, Manager 


CARL MUENZEN, Assistant Manager 


On the 35th Floor of the above most modern Office Building, 
exceptionally convenient with respect to transportation to and 
from all directions of Greater New York and within a few min- 
utes' walk of the Grand Central and Pennsylvania Stations, 
will be domiciled another “FULL SPEED AHEAD" organization 


representing 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., New York City VAnderbilt 3-5500 
Production Manager. 
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Actuarial Institute Meets at Chicago 


Problems of Cash Values 
Hold Actuaries’ Attention 


The possibility of widespread changes 
in surrender value practices occupied the 
spotlight frequently at the spring meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries in Chicago last week. 

A prediction that normal times with 
normal demands for loan and cash sur- 
renders are not ever likely to return was 
made by George Graham, vice-president 
of the Central States Life. Policy loans 
have become too well advertised ever to 
lead their sheltered existence again, he 
said. Therefore he thought that a much 
more liquid condition of the companies 
will be necessary in the future. 

A number of companies have adopted 
increased surrender charges, and Wen- 
dell P. Coler, American Central, re- 
marked that some of these charges ap- 
pear to be based on the “assets share” 
theory. Another reason is to discourage 
twisting. 

Still another reason is to protect the 
companies against the effects of depre- 
ciation of securities on a low market. 
Loans should not be available in the 
same amount as surrenders, he added. 
Policyholders are more likely to borrow 
than surrender their contracts for cash. 
They may never repay the loans and their 
policies lapse. There should be, there- 
fore, sharper restrictions on loans than 
on surrenders. Some companies, realiz- 
ing this, have considered paying cash 
surrenders in instalments. 

Franklin B. Mead, president of the In- 
stitute, said that while life insurance had 
prospered through cash values, it is al- 
most impossible to operate under such 
conditions as exist today and that some 
provision should be made to permit busi- 
ness to operate in times of stress. 

James F. Little of the Prudential said 
that companies should be able to refuse 
to pay a reserve that in fact could not 
be realized on their assets, or that their 
assets would not warrant. At present, he 
said, it is doubted whether there is a 
single company with surrender values as 
low as the law allows. 

In Ohio a proposal has been made that 

policies be issued with cash and loan val- 
ues obtainable at stated intervals of five, 
ten, fifteen and twenty years. This, it 
was remarked in discussion, would dis- 
tribute the cash demand. 
E. B. Fackler, consulting actuary, New 
York, saw objections to the plan of peri- 
odic cash and loan payments purely from 
the angle of assignments, saying that 
such a program might not be acceptable 
to bankers. 
_ Arthur Coburn, North American Re- 
Msurance, explained the British practice 
of calling for 414% preliminary term as a 
basis for surrender values. If all com- 
panies are willing to use a maximum sur- 
render charge the control would work, he 
said, but even if 10% of the companies 
were to be non-co-operative the effort 
would be crippled. Competition is a sore 
point, he said, reiterating the view fre- 
quently expressed by many speakers on 
this topic. ; ; 

Another speaker approached the whole 
Matter from the psychological point of 
lew, stressing the need for building up 
the public mind to the idea that a life 
surance policy is something to be kept 
ae that it is expensive to drop it. It is 
ar better to seek a remedy, he said, than 
'o revamp the whole business. 

- L. Marshall, vice-president, Lafay- 





ette Life, opened the discussion Friday 
morning on types of policies that should 
be used to help the companies out of the 
cash value problem in the future. Two 
sets of policies are considered by several 
groups, one set carrying a high cash 
value and loan values, which the com- 
panies should be permitted to write, not 
required, as in Missouri, it was pointed 
out. The other set would be pure pro- 
tection. 

It will be necessary in the cases where 
the cash values are removed to continue 
the automatic non-forfeiture privileges 
although the cash values will be elimi- 
nated. It should be, Mr. Marshall said, 
that cash values be at least equal to meet 
all options, some part of the equity and 
balance applying to other forms such as 
paid-up and extended insurance. 

“We are all in accord that there should 
be a minimum and maximum cash sur- 
render charge,” he said. “It is as unfair 
for the mutual company to grant insureds 
more than true equity as it is to allow 
too little.” 

Some expression was given to the 
views taken on the saleability of high 
cash value forms. As indicated by the 
deferred dividend policy’s popularitvy— 
which is a plan rewarding for persist- 
ency—people prefer to reap the reward 
for their thrift. This might indicate that 
higher cash values would be more sale- 
able from the selfish point of view. 

There has been an objection raised, he 
said, as to the omission of cash values 
from the viewpoint of legislation. Danger 
lurks in the possibility that companies 
may return to barter, as it was the com- 
mon practice in older days to take up 
the policy for the least they could get 
the policyholder to surrender. The value 
should be more in harmony with the “as- 
set share” plan. There should be a con- 
tract provision as well as an emergency 
provision by the insurance commission- 


ers, permitting the company to limit cash 
paid out on options over specified period 
for some percentage of the cash value. 

Franklin B. Mead reiterated that the 
competitive feature of this topic was the 
most dangerous phase of it. 

Mr. Marshall of the Lafayette Life 
said that by having a contract provision 
the companies would be able to protect 
themselves even when the moratorium 
was put on. 

A. T. Lehman, actuary for the Detroit 
Life, suggested that there should be a 
minimum surrender of $25 or so as pro- 
tection of some kind has to be_ had. 
Agents’ commissions should be changed, 
he remarked, and incontestable clauses 
should be changed to permit the elimina- 
tion of suicide claims for more than the 
usual two years, if the company wants 
to put a clause in its policy for more 
than that period. He also suggested, and 
was backed up in his suggestion by Mr. 
Little of the Prudential, that the period 
of deferment in paying cash or loan val- 
ues be extended from six months to one 


year. The statute provides six months, 
many companies having a_ninety-day 
clause. 

Mr. Little, taking up the discussion 


said that the future situation was to be 
not unlike the present in regard to the 
companies in that the greatest difficulty 
will be in maintaining a cash position. 
He was in accord with Mr. Lehman about 
the extension of contract loan restric- 
tions. The companies could not assert 
themselves with the three-month clause, 
he said, and had they, they would have 
been swamped with loan demands after 
that period, 

A twelve-month waiting period would 
discourage withdrawals and people would 
go elsewhere for their money rather than 
wait a whole year, and as a result the 
companies might more easily maintain 
their position. The maximum surrender 
charge should be permitted by law. It 
would alleviate but not exactly halt the 
drain caused by loans, and coupled with 
the twelve-month waiting period, much 
of the problem would be solved. The 
commissioners, too, it was thought, would 
welcome such company action and might 
order all companies to adopt the same 
uniform clause. 


Move to Bar Commissions For 
Rewritten Business Advocated 


\ change in the basis of agents’ com- 
missions and lowering of surrender val- 
ues were two ways to end the policy re- 
writing evil discussed at last week's meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries. 

James F. Little, second vice-president 
and associate actuary of the Prudential, 
suggested that all companies agree that 
replaced, transferred or rewritten busi- 
ness should not be compensable as far 
as agents are concerned, in order to dis- 
courage large scale rewriting. 

If there is no commission in rewriting 
business in the course of time agents will 
direct their attention to writing new bus- 
iness entirely, he thought. It is a mat- 
ter, however, which should be deferred 
as it is a time now when it is too diffi- 
cult for agents to make such arrange- 
ments and adjustments, he remarked. 
When the pressure is on, as is the case 
today, difficulties arise and such things 
as rewriting happen. Rewritten policies 
are in 95% of the cases to the disad- 
vantage of the policyholders. 

At least six participating companies 
and three non-participating companies 





have recently reduced surrender values. 
according to Mr. Little, thus making 
transfers more difficult. Others will fol- 
low, he prophesied. 

John R. Larus, actuary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, speaking from the stand- 
point of the company’s gain or loss when 
policies are rewritten, said that policies 
transferred from an old to a new group 
helped the company not at all, and the 
omission from the older group impairs 
that group seriously. 

T. A. Phillips, president of the Minne- 
sota Life, vice-president of the Institute 
who presided during this discussion, add- 
ed that term insurance was the surest 
cure of this evil but that it did not seem 
to appeal to the companies, while lessen- 
ing surrender values does help immeas- 
urably. He said that by omitting first 
vear commission but continuing renewal 
commissions a correction of this trouble 
might be obtained. A new agency con- 
tract might be prepared, he said, with a 
commission based on the percentage of 
the total premiums in force. 

“Rewriting is done by the weaker 
agents who are faced with difficulties to- 





| Re-elected President: 
| Of Actuarial Institute 








FRANKLIN B. 


MEAD 


Mead Re-elected President Of 


Actuaries; Poorman Secretary 

Franklin Mead, executive vice-pres 
ident the Lincoln National Life, was 
re-elected president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries at its annual 
spring meeting in Chicago last week 

’ F. Poorman of the Central Life 

Assurance was elected secretary, su 
ceeding E. G. Fassel, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, who was made a member 
of the board of governors. T. A. Phil 
lips, Minnesota Mutual, was re-elected 
vice-president; Wendell P. Coler, 
American Central, vice-president, and 
W. M. Johnson, Central Life of IlIli- 
nois, treasurer. 

3esides Mr. Fassel two new mem- 
bers were elected to the board: V. R 
Smith of the Confederation Life, To- 
ronto, and Arthur W. Larson, Volun- 
teer States Life. 


day and other agents willing to ignore 
the interest of their policyholders. Good 
agents are fearful lest their policies be 
rewritten by a competing agent. Our 
difficulty is to give the privilege to the 
good agent without giving him the in- 
centive to rewrite on a large scale and 
without materially assisting the unde- 
serving agent. When we take the final 
step and no commission is paid for this 
type of business our problem will be 
solved. The companies may not go all 
the way on this score, but they can at 
least agree in principle.” 

It was further suggested from the floor 
that renewals be payable at all times, the 
equity to be used for a new policy and 
spread over five years if the premium is 
paid in cash. When one-half the first 
year commission would be paid in cash, 
then no commission would be paid 

Standard provisions were discussed by 
George Graham, vice-president of the 
Central States Life, who said these pri 
visions are based on an erroneous theory 
as to individual reserves. Twisted busi 
ness will result in deterioration of the 
business, he said. Instead of a maximum 
surrender charge the law might better 
stipulate a maximum surrender value, 
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Florida Commissioner Would 
Limit Common Stock Holdings 


W. V. Knott Tells Commissioners’ Convention Emphasis 
Should Be Placed on Underwriting Profits; Discourages 
Affiliates; Analyzes Life and Fire Investments 


; Common stocks are not desirable for 
investment by any insurance companies, 
be they life, fire or casualty, or surety 
companies, unless to a limited extent, 
Insurance Commissioner W. V. Knott of 
Florida told the National Convention of 
Insurance annual 
meeting last week in the 
course of an address on insurance com- 
While not speaking 
against common stocks as such, and 
holding them useful to the American sys- 
tem of corporate organization, Commis- 
sioner Knott believes that insurance com- 
panies should avoid as much as possible 
all investments of a speculative nature. 

In his address, which was read to the 
Convention due to the fact that the Flor- 
ida Commissioner was detained in his 
own state by pressure of business, Com- 
missioner Knott made two other sug- 
gestions; one, that insurance companies 
should strive more carefully for under- 
writing profits so as not to have to rely 
on investment returns altogether, and 
two, that reforms in the investment field 
should be made by the co-operation of 
insurance supervising officials with com- 
pany heads rather than by arbitrary 
legislative action. 

After reviewing the types of long-term 
investments in this country Commission- 
er Knott presented an analysis of life 
company holdings as prepared by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
covering the years 1906, 1929 and 1932. 

The table of percentages is printed on 
this page. 

“These percentages,” the Commissioner 
said, “were based on total admitted assets 
of $2,876.487 000 at the close of 1906: 
$16,060,597,000 at the close of 1929, and 
$19,000,000,000 at the close of 1932. It 
was further estimated that the total ad- 
mitted assets of all United States life 
insurance companies at the close of 1932 
would approximate $20,750,000,000. Of 
the estimated total investments in stocks 
and bonds by the reporting companies at 
the close of 1932, ($6,990,000,000) only 
$523,948,000 was in stocks ($418,278.000 
preferred and guaranteed and $105,670,- 
000 common). Of this total, railroad 
stocks comprised $94,421,000, public 
utilities $166,263.000 and other corpora- 
tions $263,264,000. 

“T regret that I have not available as 
complete or up to date data with refer- 
ence to the investments of fire and ma- 
rine, casualty and surety companies. Tak- 
ing the New York State Insurance Re- 
port for 1932 (business of 1931), I have 
calculated the following percentages for 
the investments of such companies re- 
porting to that Department: 

Fire 
and Marine 


Commissioners at its 
Chicago in 


pany investments. 


Casualty 


Pees Tetate .ccsccccee 2.4 3.7 
Mortgages vadaawernas 3.2 5.5 
Bonds and Stocks..... 81.5 73.4 
See 5.8 4.9 
Premiums in Course of 
CRONE secosseses 5.7 10.0 
Other Admitted Assets. 1.4 2.5 
\ seer 100.0 100.0 


“The total admitted assets being, fire 
and marine $2,497,365,241 and casualty 
and surety $1,305,140,461, respectively. 

“It will be observed in the table of 
life insurance investments that mort- 
gages increased from 285% of the en- 
tire admitted assets in 1906 to 42.0% in 
1929, falling back to 36.3% in 1932, the 


farm mortgages showing the lesser pro- 
portionate increase and the greater de- 
crease, constituting less than one-third of 
the mortgages carried in 1906, and less 
than one-fourth 


in 1932. Increase in 


mortgage loans followed the Armstrong 
investigation which strongly condemned 
speculative investments by life insurance 
companies. 

“The decrease since 1929 has resulted 
partly from foreclosures, partly from 
amortization payments having exceeded 
new loans on this class of security. Since 
real estate loans must always form a 
very important part of life insurance 
companies’ investments, the amortization 
feature is important to keep the loans 
from becoming frozen assets, with little 
ambition on the part of the borrower to 
do more than pay the interest, making 
himself virtually a permanent renter of 


his own home, farm or business prop- 
erty. 
First Mortgages 

“Properly amortized, bearing a fair rate 
of interest, and within the limit of 50% 
of a fair appraisal, first mortgages on im- 
proved realty will continue to be a prime 
investment for life insurance reserves. 
Appraisals should be based on fair mar- 
ket value, and the potential earning 
power of the properties with purely 
speculative considerations eliminated. I 
am well aware of the difficulty of ar- 
riving at a fair valuation of real estate, 
and of honest differences of opinion even 
as to the meaning of the term. 

“Tt will be observed further that dur- 
ing the period of twenty-six years cov- 
ered by the foregoing figures, there has 
been a decrease of approximately one- 
fourth in stocks and bonds. As previ- 
ously noted, common stocks are now a 


negligible part of this schedule. The 
greatest decrease has been in railroad 
securities, which fell proportionately 


from 38.8% to 15.6%, while public utility 
stocks and bonds increased from 4.7% to 
9.6%, other industrial securities remain- 
ing fairly constant. 


Life Insurance Investment Percentag 

; 1906 1929 1932 
Ne (MIN Si ee ceed eC ey als ea blinns wadibveue 9.3 12.0 8.8 
PE ON sas nlale nme ws Mawabakedicans 19.2 30.0 27.5 

SE NN Obit alan ss wadee ow acadsin 28.5 42.0 ~ $6.3 
Ds: Ts, GHOMOSUMNMEE THONGS eo no's sc vicncc- cesievescce P 2.0 2.1 
State, County and Municipal bonds.............. 3.6 3.4 3.8 
PERRO ae 8 2.3 2.4 
Other Foreign Gov. Bonds.............ccecceeee 2.3 2 1 

Total Government Bonds (sub-total)......... 6.8 7.9 8.4 
Railroad bonds ee es 34.8 17.7 15.6 
Public utility bonds and stocks..............00... 4.7 9.0 0.6 
Other bonds and stocks..............cccceeccecee 3.7 2.6 3.2 

Total bonds and stocks............-..ecce0. 50.0 37.2 36.8 
Policy loans and premium notes.................. 8.9 . 13.3 "18 4 
NTO Soe cre ogre sia Susi velun as as actin. dacs 54 2.2 4.0 
EE TE RU Te 1.8 “1 d 
SE EE ERO GR 2.3 ‘8 1.0 
Other Admitted Assets ............00....0000000, 3.1 4 3.4 


100.0 

















prosperity. 

















SAFETY IN CROSSING 
| “NO MAN'S LAND” 


Life insurance is helping many a man to get safely 
across the ''No Man's Land" between depression and 


At a time when many trusted resources, tradi- 
tionally regarded as stable and secure, have 
proved unequal to the strain of a world depres- 
sion, life insurance has met fully and promptly 
every demand made upon it. 


The total amount paid by the Sun Life to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since the Company was 
organized is more than $700,000,000. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 

















“United States government and: Cana. 
dian governmental bonds increased twep. 
ty-one-fold and three-fold respectively 
state, county and municipal bonds keep. 
ing an even keel, and foreign govern. 
mental bonds (other than Canadian) qj). 
most vanishing. It will be borne in 
mind that these comments, as well as 
those which follow, have to do with per. 
centages and not total values. The goy. 
ernment has already acted, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for 
the relief of the railroads and their bond. 
holders, and further legislation is in prog. 
ess to restore the earning power of the 
common carriers. 

“Recent advances in the stock market 
give hope for a restoration of both goy- 
ernmental and industrial securities to 4 
fair value within a reasonable time. 


Policy Loans 


“That the proportion of policy loans 
and premium notes has more than doy- 
bled since 1906, and increased approxi- 
mately 40% within three years empha- 
sizes one of the unhappy phases of the 
depression, the heavy withdrawals or te- 
duction on equities in life insurance con. 
tracts by policyholders. While these re- 
serves have served a useful purpose, the 
main objectives of life insurance were 
threatened for a time when the normal 
banking facilities of the country were 
suspended. The companies found them- 
selves too much in banking business, 

“Real estate holdings show a decrease, 

proportionately, since 1906, but almost 
double the percentage of 1929. Most of 
this, doubtless, is the result of mortgage 
foreclosures. 
_ “Cash fell from 2.3% in 1906 to 28% 
in 1929, increasing to 1.0% in 1932. It is 
probable that life companies must carry 
larger cash balances in the future to 
meet demands for loans, or at any rate 
a larger proportion of liquid assets. 

“That collateral loans have almost 
reached the vanishing point (from 128% 
in 1906 to .1% in 1929 and 1932) is grati- 
fying as loans of this nature belong to 
banking rather than to insurance. 

“With fire and casualty companies, 
mortgages and real estate constitute 
minor items of asset, and there are no 
policyholders. The cash item is consid- 
erably higher than in case of life com- 
panies and. premiums in course of col- 
lection exceed the cash accounts. The 
principal schedule of assets is stocks and 
bonds, constituting (at the close of 1931, 
for the companies reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department) 81.5% of 
the total admitted assets of the fire and 
marine companies and 75.4% of | the 
assets of casualty and surety companies 
| regret that I am unable to give the 
present approximate percentage of stock 
and bond holdings separately. 


Common Stock Holdings 


_“Although there are few legal restric- 
tions upon investments by fire and cas- 
ualty companies in common. stock of 
other corporations, such investments by 
life companies are generally prohibited 
or restricted. It is my opinion, however, 
that common stocks are not desirable 
for investment by fire and casualty car- 
riers, or by surety companies, unless to 
a very limited extent. I am not dis 
paraging common stock, as such. It is 
essential to the organization of corpora 
tions of every nature, and we cannot 
imagine our modern industrial and eco- 
nomic system without corporations, but 
common stocks in their very nature are 
speculative, however legitimate the put- 
poses of the organization, and ‘specula- 
tion’ and ‘insurance’ to my mind are cot- 
tradictory terms. 

“Certainly the reserve and the surplus 
of insurance companies should be it- 
vested only in senior securities. It may 
be argued with considerable merit that 
a company should have greater freedom 
in the investment of the capital contrib- 
uted by its stockholders. Even so, this 
capital is assembled for the purpose 
engaging in such lines of insurance as 1s 
charter and the laws may prescribe and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Many Agencies Showed 
Increase During May 


INDICATION OF EARLY REPORTS 





Companies Also Report Gain in 
Pe eanes Increases Made in Scat- 
tered Parts of Country 





Many companies and agencies have re- 
ported an increase in business for this 
May over May of 1932, and others over 
\pril of this year. : 

The Union Central Life had an_ in- 
crease Of 17% in net paid-for business 
written in May over April, with forty- 
two of the company’s agencies reporting 
substantial increases for last month over 
\pril. Applications for May exceeded 
\pril’s applications by 22%. With May’s 
boost in sales, twenty-two agencies were 
able to show substantially higher totals 
for net paid-for sales during the first 
fve months of 1933 over the same pe- 
riod last year. ne 

The Los Angeles agency of the Union 
Central under Mark S. Trueblood for 
the first five months of this year showed 
4 30% rise in paid-for business over 
the corresponding period in 1932. 

The C. B. Knight agency of the com- 
pany in New York had an increase over 
April, writing $2,000,000. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life had an 
increase in issued business in May as 
compared with last year. The figures 
were $10,146,512 this year as against 
$10,090,011 last May. re: 

Business of the Great-West Life field 
force during May was 18% better than 
that of May, 1932, and the greatest since 
November, 1931. The Michigan branch 
had the largest production and sixteen 
agencies in all recorded increases. 

‘The Eastern Life of New York has 
written in the first five months of 1933 
33% more new business than was written 
in the same period of 1932. First year 
premium income is double that of the 
five months a year ago. 

May written business of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond, Va., was 10% greater 
than the written business in that month 
last year. 

Agencies Make Records 


The Manuel Camps Jr. Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Boston had in May 
the best month’s business since Mr. 
Camps took charge of the agency. 

The May record of the Johnston & 
Clark agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Detroit was the best in the past three 
years for that agency. May business 
was $2,308,008, and the leading agents 
were Walter B. Remer, Albert P. Steler, 
and M. A. Hedcock. 

The C. E. De Long agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in New York City is ahead 
of last year in written business, and in 
May exceeded last May’s figure. Last 
month the agency wrote $2,771,020 as 
compared with $1,564,550 the May before, 
and this year to date the business is 
$9,095,784 compared with $8,207,750. 

Paid-for business of the J. Elliott Hall 
agency in May was greater than in that 
month last year, being $1,735,088 against 
$1,404,164 before. Paid-for business for 
the year is $7,942,194 against $9,022,282 
the year before. 





100% MUTUAL BENEFIT GAINS | 





Big Increases in May Over May of Last 
Year; Many Agencies Ahead 
For Year to Date 

The Mutual Benefit Life had a gain of 
100% in issued business during May com- 
pared with May a year ago, and the gain 
in paid-for business was 90%. Fifty- 
three of the company’s sixty-two agen- 
clés throughout the country showed sub- 
stantial increases for the month and 
many are now ahead for the year to date. 
Paid-for business amounted to $20,000,000. 

The increased business is attributed by 
the company both to its new low-cost 
policy and a general improvement in 
business conditions, 











GA Time For Service 





Policyholders need sound and 
beneficial advice concerning their 
protection and the wise salesman is 
making sure they get it. 


The reward for this concern over those who 


believe in you may not be immediate, but 


it is certain to manifest itself some day. 


But the chief reason for helping them is 





Jone BO ORYOEN 











because it is the RIGHT thing to do! 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Three Presidents To 
Address N. A. L. U. 


PROGRAM FOR CHICAGO MEETING 





Van Schaick, Behrens, Cleary, Parkinson 
Head List of Twenty-eight Con- 
vention Speakers 





Twenty-eight speakers will address the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers when it meets in Chicago at the Ho- 
tel Stevens September 25-29, the list be- 
ing headed by three life presidents and 
an insurance commissioner. 

George S. Van Schaick, Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York, will make an 
address, as will Herman A. Behrens, 
president, Continental Assurance; M. J. 
Cleary, president, Northwestern Life, and 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society. Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General, are also on the pro- 
gram. 

The theme for the convention will 
carry on an idea expressed during Finan- 
cial Independence Week: “Face the Fu- 
ture Unafraid Through Life Insurance— 
the Stability and Security of the Na- 
tion.” Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life 
general agent at Peoria, is chairman of 
the program committee. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the association, and Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, will speak in their official 
capacities, giving reports of activities 
during the past year. William Ganson 
Rose, Cleveland lecturer, will also ad- 
dress the convention. 

Many Fieldmen on Program \ 

Many fieldmen are on the program to 
give practical selling talks. These. in- 
clude Caleb Baldwin, agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Seattle; George Brannan, agent, 
New York Life, Little Rock, Ark.; O. 
Sam Cummings, general agent, Kansas 
City Life, Dallas; Lara P. Good, mana- 
ger, The Prudential, San Diego; Clay 
Hamlin, general agent, Mutual Benefit, 
Buffalo; John R. Hastie, associate man- 
ager, Mutual Life of N. Y., Chicago; J. 
M. Keplar, agent, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Joe Maryman, agent, Aet- 
na Life, Little Rock, Ark.; Russell S. 
Moore, supervisor, Midland Mutual, Co- 
lumbus, O.; John Morrell, associate man- 
ager, Equitable Society, Chicago; Harry 
Phillips, Jr., agent, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Caleb Smith, agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Ann Arbor; W. Scott Smith, 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis; 
John A. Stevenson, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Ralph Tru- 
bey, general agent, Guardian Life, Fargo, 
N. D 

Supervisors Section 

The Supervisors Section which will 
meet on Thursday evening will hear Ar- 
thur S. Holman, manager for the Trav- 
elers in San Francisco; Russell Moore, 
supervisor of agencies, Midland Mutual 
Life; Maxwell Stevenson, agency super- 
visor, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh; Z. C. 
Yates, agency supervisor, Union Central 
Life, Chicago. Samuel Leland, Jr., is 
chairman of this section. 

Managers Section 

The preliminary sessions of the con- 
vention will open on Monday, September 
25, with an all-day session of the na- 
tional executive committee. On Tuesday 
will be held the managers’ and general 
agents’ sessions devoted to agency man- 
agement and agency building. The Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table meets on 
Wednesday morning in charge of M. J. 
Donnelly of the Equitable Society in 
New Castle, Pa. Convention sessions 
proper open on Wednesday morning, 
with adjournment Friday afternoon. 





MRS. LOUIS LANE DEAD 
Gertrude G. Lane, wife of Louis Lane 
and mother of the notable Lane agency 
family, died last week. Mervin L. Lane, 
general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in New York, Frank L. Lane and 
Marie L. Valentine, producers with that 
agency, are the three children. Louis 
Lane is also associated with the agency. 
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President Brown Finds State Control 
Standing Test in Spite of Defects 


Insurance has weathered the economic 


storm of the past few years with fewer 
casualties to date than has any other 
business institution, said Garfield W. 


Brown in his address as president of the 
Com- 
The 


storm has not yet subsided, he said. We 


National Convention of Insurance 


missioners in Chicago last week. 
further casualties, 
but there is that 


tions have so far improved that with the 


can anticipate some 


every evidence condi- 
exercise of sound business judgment in 
the management of companies and with 
the active co-operation of supervising 
authorities, the next annual meeting will, 
in President Brown’s opinion, be able to 
look back upon events as another of 
those character-building trials which are 
necessary to the development of an in- 
dividual, an institution or a nation. 


Comments on Federal Control 


“All of our present difficulties cannot 
be charged to economic conditions,” said 
President Brown. “As to those which 
are man-made, various remedies or pre- 
ventatives have been proposed. One pro- 
posal intended to cure all evils which 
may inflict insurance and which has been 
endorsed by some distinguished states- 
man calls for federal control of insur- 
ance in lieu of the present system of 
state supervision. There is nothing new 
in this proposal; in fact, it was advanced 
as a panacea for all insurance ailments 
some twenty-six years ago and met with 
some support, particularly from quarters 
where local law-enforcement agencies 
had fallen into disrepute. However, the 
general reaction to this idea was unfa- 
vorable. It was felt that state supervi- 
sion, while open to some criticism, was 
in the main effective and was constantly 
improving in efficiency, while, on the 
other hand, federal control would mean 
a confusion of authority and a duplica- 
tion of expense inasmuch as state de- 
partments would undoubtedly continue 
to function, at least with respect to com- 
panies writing only intra-state business. 
The feeling that under federal control 
the policyholder is further removed from 
that agency to which he looks for help 
in time of trouble undoubtedly weighed 
heavily against this proposal, as did the 
still-existing reluctance on the part of 
most states to surrender more of their 
sovereign powers to the federal govern- 
ment. These same factors will undoubt- 
edly contribute to the defeat of the pres- 
ent movement. 

“However, the agitation for federal 
control is based to some extent upon the 
existence of real defects in the present 
system of state supervision. There is 
still a decided lack of uniformity in the 
insurance laws of the various states, al- 
though this Convention has endeavored 
for years, with only partial success, to 
bring this about. 

“There is still a feeling among state 
legislators that the citizens of their par- 
ticular states should be favored over 
those of foreign states; hence, the nu- 
merous depository laws designed to pro- 
tect a particular group of policyholders, 
at the expense of others whose contri- 
butions to the common fund have been 
equally great. 

“Unfortunately, there is some justifi- 
cation for the passage of laws of this 
character for we have witnessed an oc- 
casional instance where state authorities, 
anticipating the necessity for liquidation, 
have permitted policyholders of the 
home state to obtain an advantage over 
those on the outside. Such acts natur- 
ally suggest the passage of retaliatory 
protective measures. 

“In order to justify our present system 
of supervision we must continue to work 
for uniformity of laws; uniformity in 
their interpretation; cooperation as well 





as efficiency and economy in inter-state 
examinations; prompt, efficient and eco- 
nomical liquidation, where liquidation is 
necessary, and equally prompt rehabili- 
tation or reinsurance where such is pos- 
sible. This cooperation should apply be- 
tween states with respect to receiver- 
ships, and particularly with respect to 
the appointment of ancillary receivers. 

“Legislation has been recently enacted 
in several states giving supervisory au- 
thorities broad powers with reference to 
the rehabilitation of companies in lieu 
of their liquidation. I believe this rep- 
resents an important step in the safe- 
guarding of the interests of policy- 
holders.” 

NEW ASSISTANT ACTUARY 

E. C. Armstrong has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Mutual Life of 
Canada. A graduate of the University 
of Toronto, he was with an American 
insurance company eight years before 
joining the Mutual Life in 1932, 


LUTHER-KEFFER MAY 


The Luther-Keffer Agency of the 


Aetna Life in New York City had paid- 
for business in May of $1,851,506, bring- 
ing the total for the year to $13,513,822. 


| Commissioners Meet At 


New York Dec. 5 and 6 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Chicago last week set 
December 5 and 6 and the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York, as the dates 
and place of the December meeting. 
Joseph B. Thompson, as chairman 
of the executive committee, announced 
that the place of the next annual 
meeting will be decided when the ex- 
ecutive committee meets in New York 
in December. 








HEADS CANADIAN AGENCY MEN 


T. O. Cox Elected Chefenen at Ottawa 
Meeting; G. H. Hunt Selected to 
Run 1934 Insurance Week 


T. O. Cox, superintendent of agencies 
of the Excelsior Life, has been elected 
chairman of the Canadian Association of 


Life Agency Officers. The Association 
met recently at the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa. George H. Hunt, superintend- 


ent of agencies, Imperial Life of To- 
ronto, was elected to be new chairman 
of the Insurance Week Committee for 
1934. A. Kinch, agency superintendent 
of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 
was elected honorary secretary-treasurer. 
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insurance are 
extensively for business purposes. 
Continental 
a special Business Policy designed to meet 
requirements of 
partnerships. 
policy is in keeping with the Company's 
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plans of insurance from the standpoint 
35, $100,000 calls 
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New Loan Rules 
(Continued from Page 1) 


gradual improvement in economic con- 
ditions in many sections of the country 
Your committee recommends the adop. 
tion by this Convention of the following 
resolution: 4 

“Anticipating the time when existing 
restrictions should be modified, which 
time may vary in different states, this 
Convention recommends as a guide to its 
members that as and when conditions jp 
the respective states warrant the liberal. 
izing of such restrictions, emergency 
rules and regulations be adopted and jg. 
sued in the form hereinafter set forth, 

“It is recognized that identical condi. 
tions do not prevail in all of the forty- 
eight states, however, and that the pres. 
ent uniform regulations should be fe. 
tained in those jurisdictions where, jp 
the opinion of the Commissioners, the 
situation requires it. 

“I. Each life insurance corporation or. 
ganized under the laws of this state and 
each foreign corporation authorized t 
transact the business of life insurance 
therein, as to any life insurance policy 
vor annuity contract on the life of a resi- 
dent of the United States or any terri- 
tory or possession thereof, shall be per- 
mitted, until further order, to pay cash 
surrender values and make policy loans, 
for the following purposes only: 

“(a) Cash surrender values may be al- 
lowed and policy loans may be made for 
the purpose of having such cash surren- 
der value or loan applied to the payment 
of any premium or obligation of the pol- 
icyholder to the corporation. 

“(b) When proper reasons therefor are 
made in writing, cash surrender values 
may be allowed and policy loans may be 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of the policy or contract to the extent 
required to relieve need or prevent hard- 
ship. 

“(c) No restriction shall be applicable 
(1) to industrial insurance or (2) to cash 
surrender values and loans which are not 
in excess of any cash premiums paid or 
policy loans repaid since March 10, 1933 

“II. (a) Such corporation may pay at 
the due date thereof the interest on any 
sum deposited with it or allowed to ac- 
cumulate in its possession under any pol- 
icy or contract and may pay any prin- 
cipal sum which shall become due with 
out the exercise of the option of with- 
drawal or commutation. 

“(b) It may continue to pay instal- 
ments of such sums according to con- 
tracts now or hereafter in force or ac 
cording to practice established prior t 
March 10, 1933. 

“(c) When the depositor has a with 
drawal option under the terms of the 
deposit agreement it may allow a with 
drawal in any calendar month not to ex 
ceed $200. 
~“(d) It may pay or allow amounts re 
quired to relieve need or prevent hard: 
ship when proper reasons therefor ar 
made in writing. 

“(e) There shall be no restrictions up- 
on withdrawal of sums left on deposi 
or credited subsequent to March Wi 
1933. 

“III. The aforesaid rules and regula 
tions are applicable in all states, tert 
tories and possessions of the United 
States, except in so far as they may Col 
flict or be inconsistent with any laws o 
any rules, regulations or orders made by 
any official of any other state of tm 
United States or any territory or po 
session thereof. : 

“TV. Nothing herein contained shall 
affect the payment of death claims, m* 
tured endowments, annuities, disability 
payments, and instalments on supple- 
mentary contracts, all of which must col 
tinue to be met promptly by all com 
panies. ; 

“V. All previous emergency rules amt 
regulations in conflict herewith are abro- 
gated,” 
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i E INSURANCE as a means 
of protection, or of savings—yes, even as an investment— 
has never had so strong an appeal to the public as at the 


present moment. 


In this economic situation, the certainty of life insurance 
in its personal investment features stands out, particu- 
larly as a foundation on which to build home and family 


security—or for that matter business security. 


Men and women likewise have been taught that life in- 
surance can provide for their later years; that they can 
enjoy its benefits by means of a fixed monthly income 


for life. 


With conditions as they are, the alert life underwriter 
will not permit his client to forget what past experience 
has taught; that a solid sense of financial independence 
comes from the knowledge of a well-considered insurance 


program for himself and his family. 
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Cautious Underwriting Necessary 


This Year, Medical Section Agrees 


Underwriting of life insurance risks in 
1933 is going forward under increasing 
care in order to protect the companies 
against the results of the physical and 
moral strain that applicants have suf- 
fered during the past few years, it was 
indicated at a symposium on underwrit- 
ing problems in 1933, held during the 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
this week. The Section met at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. 

The symposium was participated in by 
seven men, each of whom represented a 
different division of the life insurance 
business, ranging from the agent to the 
medical director. 

One of the questions asked by John R. 
Hastie, associate manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York in Chicago, speak- 
ing for the agents, was, “Have medical 
directors become over-cautious? Do not 
statistics show that at present one out 
of approximately every six applications 
is being rejected, whereas formerly there 
was but one rejection, as an average, In 
nine applications?” The medical men 
presented as their view that increased 
caution was necessary. 


Medical Examiner Finds Poorer 


Risks Submitted 


Economic conditions have resulted in 
the submission of business that agents 
would previously have abandoned as ob- 
viously impaired risks, Dr. Charles P. 
Stewart of Philadelphia told the con- 
vention. The agent instead of passing 
up the case hopes that the medical de- 
partment will find the applicant insur- 
able after all. 

“In recent months, due to the influx 
of a large number of inexperienced and 
ill-equipped agents into the selling field 
of life insurance and the increased dif- 
ficulty of obtaining business, there has 
been a virtual disappearance of risk se- 
lection by soliciting agents. This has 
meant an increasing percentage of sub- 
standard or uninsurable risks submitted 
for examination, and an increase in the 
average amount of time required to prop- 
erly evaluate each risk. 

“A life insurance agent economically 
pressed by howling wolves at his front 
door is likely to hope against hope that 
his obviously uninsurable cases will 
somehow or other be the recipients of 
some kind of policy. 

“The temptation to groom risks and 
prepare them for examination is much 
greater when business is difficult to get 
than when the going is easy. In recent 
months, it has been necessary for the ex- 
aminer to be unusually alert to detect 
prepared and groomed risks.” 


Must Improve Underwriting 


In opening his discussion Dr. Stewart 
declared that too many insured lives had 
been dying in the early years of their 
policies and that to combat this rising 
mortality curve, efforts have been and 
are being made to improve underwriting 
standards. 

“T believe that companies generally are 
placing a greater responsibility upon 
their examiners,” he continued, “to ob- 
tain a thoroughness of medical investi- 
gation never previously demanded. Re- 
gardless of the apparent, though pos- 
sibly not real, success of non-medical 
underwriting, the medical examiner al- 
ways has and always will occupy a place 
of prime importance in the scheme of 
underwriting. To a major extent, sound 
underwriting judgment must depend 
upon accurate facts, carefully interpre- 
ted, furnished the underwriting staff of 
the home office by competent examiners.” 

Remarking on the difficulty of obtain- 
ing complete and accurate family his- 
tories from applicants for life insurance. 
‘Dr. Stewart said that the number of 





centenarians among the grandparents of 
foreign-born suggests Europe as an un- 
profitable field for writing life annuities. 


Applicants Wary with Information 


“In my experience, many applicants 
have become exceedingly wary of fur- 
nishing any information whatsoever 
about themselves, on the grounds that 
whatever they may say may be used 
against them,” he said. 

“On a recent occasion, four distinct 
abdominal scars were found in an indi- 
vidual who, according to his statement, 
had never been sick in his life, had never 
been operated upon, and was innocent 
of ever having consulted a physician. To 
combat this sort of thing, the examiner 
must frequently assume the role of a 
cross-examining, prosecuting attorney to 
develop even the simplest of medical his- 
tories. At times, a telephone call to the 
family physician of the applicant will 
develop considerable history, the exist- 
ence of which the applicant has already 
denied.” 

He expressed the belief that medical 
examinations should be made in either 
the office of the examiner or the home 
of the applicant, reasonable quiet and 
freedom from interruption being essen- 
tial for a proper development of facts re- 
garding the applicant’s physical condi- 
tion. 


Medical Director Favors No 
Additional Strictness 


Neither restriction nor liberalization in 
underwriting at the present time was 
favored by Dr. Ross Huston, medical di- 
rector of the Bankers Life of Iowa, who 
presented the medical directors’ point of 
view. Getting the field to fully under- 
stand the situation and to do its share 


* insurable from 
the day of birth 
with - 


The Lincoln Nat 





onal Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 


in underwriting was the method he sug- 
gested to offset a greater mortality. 

“We can readily expect an increased 
mortality within a few years as a direct 
result of the depression through which 
we are passing today, and the best way 
to avoid unfavorable experience as a re- 
sult of that increased mortality is for 
us to secure a better selection in the 
field,” he said. 

“This is no time to exneriment or play 
with mortality. Under the circumstances 
we certainly should not liberalize and I 
do not believe it is good for the future 
welfare of life insurance to be more 
strict in our selection. 

“Tt is my belief that those responsible 
for underwriting in any company can be 
of greatest benefit to that company in 
helping to build and hold the sales force 
intact. A company is successful in the 
same degree as its salesmen. Of course 
this means that the most valuable asset 
any company has is a loval, successful 
agency force, and the building and main- 








Salary Savings Makes For 
Continuous Production 


Salary Savings insurance is especially helpful to 
the agent who is anxious to maintain continuous 


production. 


With a few good cases on the books he is never at 
a loss‘for prospects, whose needs and resources he 
understands and to whom he is well introduced. 


One case leads to another. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





taining of it is an expensive and impor- 
tant matter. 
Agents All-Important in Underwriting 

“Salesmen of character write business 
of character. No salesman should be al- 
lowed to sell life insurance who is in- 
capable of proper moral judgment. If a 
salesman is properly trained, not only 
how to sell life insurance but also hoy 
to select his risks, he is less apt to be- 
come discouraged and will stay in the 
business. I maintain it is the duty of 
medical directors to handle these prob- 
lems in such a way as to encourage men 
rather than discourage them. 

“Rejected and substandard cases have 
always meant much to salesmen but their 
importance has been exaggerated in re- 
cent times because of the conditions 
under which the salesmen have worked, 
There is no doubt but that economic 
pressure has caused agents to submit an 
inferior type of business, and as a re- 
sult our rejection ratio and the number 
of substandard cases have greatly in- 
creased. If these salesmen had _ had 
proper knowledge of underwriting they 
would have selected their prospects more 
carefully and saved themselves much dis- 
appointment and discouragement, and at 
the same time have saved the company 
much overhead expense. 

Must Educate Agents in Proper 
Selection 

“The selection of life insurance risks 
does not take place wholly at the home 
office. The man who writes the appli- 
cation must first appraise the risk from 
a selection point of view. The medical 
director can perhaps do more to educate 
these men along lines of selection than 
anybody else, but he cannot do much 
sitting at his desk. Even if your sales- 
men come to your office, you cannot get 
the results that should be obtained 
Every agent is different and you must 
deal with all kinds of them—the ambi- 
tious and the lazy, the grouch and the 
happy fellow, the man who will work and 
the man who will not, the man who will 
write business according to your rules 
and the man who is indifferent to dis- 
cipline. All are more or less tempera- 
mental. 

“Tt is more valuable to your company 
and you to spend a day or two in atl 
agency, mingling with the agents, than to 
spend a year in correspondence with the 
members of that agency.” 

— 


Suicide Situation Better, Actuaty 
Reports 


Suicides for life insurance are fewer, 
the peak having been reached in 1931, ac- 
cording to W. F. Poorman, actuary 0 
the Central Life Assurance, who present- 
ed the actuarial point of view. 

Mr. Poorman said that there is a get 
eral popular impression that an insured 
person who does away with himself s0 
that his family may continue to live ™ 
relative luxury is a hero, the public not 
recognizing the fact that he is commit- 
ting a fraud upon the life insurance com- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Underwriting Problems of 1933 


(Continued from Page 8) 


pany and that his dishonest claim and 
others like it will force honorable men 
and women to pay higher rates for life 
insurance protection. 

Mr. Poorman stated that it is this 
human element or honesty hazard that 
makes it very difficult for life insurance 
companies to properly gauge the amount 
of life insurance they can safely sell to 
any person. He contended that the un- 
derwriting problems of today are prob- 
ably more difficult to deal with from a 
noe cot enieeind than ever before, 
even though there are many reliable sta- 
tistical studies of various impairments 
and more complete knowledge regarding 
the effect of these impairments upon 
longevity. Fortunately, he said, disabil- 
ity, one of the most difficult problems, 
has been removed. 


Determining What Is Over-Insurance 
During Depression 

One of the biggest difficulties of today 
is how to properly gauge the amount of 
life insurance carried to the insured’s an- 
nual earned income, he continued, point- 
ing out such income varies materially 
during periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion. 

“There are many cases where an an- 
nual income of $20,000 or $25,000 was 
earned in 1929 and today the income may 
be $3,000 or $4,000,” he added. “In cases 
of this type, although the applicant may 
have had insurance of five times his an- 
nual earned income in 1929, he would 
today have insurance of twenty-five or 
thirty times his annual income. It is 
unquestionably among this class that we 
are having such an adverse mortality due 
to suicides and violent deaths.” 

He said that many reported accidental 
deaths, etc., are suicides, the family seck- 
ing to conceal the true cause of death 
and the life insurance company is not 
sufficiently interested to make a thor- 
ough investigation, except in the case of 
policies with double indemnity, or within 
the contestable period. 

The peak of the suicides was reached 
in 1931 when suicides and violent deaths 
accounted for 244% of the number of 
death claims against life insurance and 
24.1% of the total amount of insurance 
terminated by death. These percentages 
dropped to 18.7% and 24.1% in 1932 and 
to 14%. and 21% for the first four months 
= 1933, according to statistics compiled 
by Mr. Poorman. 


Business Insurance Trouble With 
Adverse Selection 


Business insurance or insurance upon 
the key man in a corporation presents 
many selection difficulties for insurance 
companies, Mr. Poorman said, since if 
the services of the insured are no longer 
needed the corporation has the option 
of discontinuing the policy at any anni- 
versary date but will scarcely drop the 
insurance if death is at all imminent. 

Companies are anplying stricter under- 
writing rules on the larger applications 
for life insurance today. he said, although 
probablv all comnanies have relaxed their 
rules of selection on relatively small an- 
Plications However, he added. it. is 
doubtful that this liberality as to small 
cases will be as disastrous as has heen 
the wholesale granting of verv laree 
amounts of insurance in the last decade 


What Agents Want to Know from 
Medical Directors 


John R. Hastie, asking questions that 
the agents want to know of the medical 
directors, said, “Undoubtedly the strain 
of the last three or four years has fallen 
heavily on the heart, the blood vessels 
and the kidneys Impairments of these 
important organs have raised big prob 
lems for the insurance companies 

“However, even so, there seems to be 
a variance in practice amongst the com- 
pany underwriters. Some seem to be 
more liberal than others. Some more 
conservative. Who is right? Who is 
wrong? Cannot greater uniformity be 


expected? It would seem that medical 
directors should be able to agree on the 
major problems of selection. Almost any 
well-informed life underwriter can ‘shop 
around’ on border line cases and suc- 
ceed in placing business elsewhere on a 
standard or slightly rated basis.” 

Mr. Hastie emphasized the need for 
co-operation between the field and the 
home office to meet the problems arising 
out of the strain and stress of the past 
few years. He made a number of sug- 
gestions about possible additions to pro- 
cedure, one of these being the finger- 
printing of insurance applicants to make 
positive identification. 

Agents’ Views on Over-insurance 


As to the hazards of over-insurance 
as seen by the man in the field Mr. 
Hastie said, 

“It is my opinion that there are some 
applicants who are entitled to the cov- 
erage for which they apply, despite that 
they have sustained a serious reduction 
in earned income, notably during the 
years 1929 and 1933 inclusive. 

“Take, for example, a case with which 
[ am familiar. A well-known Chicago 
newspaper man made application a few 
months ago for $50,000; earned income 
tor three year period prior to 1929 $40,000 
per annum; earned income subsequently 
reduced to $14,000; had other insurance 
of approximately $108,000. The home of- 
fice inspections were requested, a most 
rigid physical examination demanded, 
and six weeks elapsed before final and 
favorable action was taken. Yet, this 
man’s habits and general temperament 
were ideal; he was not of a worrisome 
nature. This prompts me to inquire if 
some home offices have not ‘tightened 
up’ on selectivity. 

“Life insurance representatives in the 
field appreciate that the medical and 
actuarial departments have been able to 
forecast or prognosticate future condi- 
tions with uncanny accuracy, and it is 
my opinion that such meetings as these 
are to our mutual advantage because of 
the interchange of helpful ideas and 
suggestions.’ 


Inspectors Must Study Reduced 
Incomes 


Reduction of income on the part of all 
all prospects for insurance has made the 
task of the inspector more difficult and 
at the same time more necessary, Lee N. 
Parker, vice-president of the American 
Service Bureau, said. Speaking for the 
inspector he stated that this is the chief 
problem of 1933, the others peing rack- 
a te in life insurance (placing insur- 
ance fraudulently on a group of ill em- 
ployes, etc.) and underwriting the beer 
industry. 

There is a three-fold question in re- 
gard to reduction of income and its ef- 
fect on insurability, Mr. Parker said, the 
questions being these: 

“What is the present reduced income 
tatus and probability of continuance ? 
I-arned income? Investment income ? 

“How has the applicant for insurance 
or for reinstatement of his insurance ar- 
ranged his affairs to meet this problem ? 
Personally and socially? In business ? 

“What effect has this adjustment pro- 
duced upon the applicant, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically ? 

“Accurate estimate of both worth an’ 
income, in face of various development 
of the past few months, has taxed th: 
inspector's ingenuity,” he remarked 
“Current financial statements, in many 
cases, have not been placed in the hands 
of usual sources of financial information 
loans and credit having been prohibited 
by necessity of banks and Sade institu 
tions maintaining strong cash position 
Possibly never he fore has there been 
such wide difference of opinions as to 
worth and income as between the opin- 
ion of the applicant and the opinion held 


(Continued on Page 16) 

















FACTS AND FIGURES 


for the 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
OF 1933 


Ledger assets of the New York Life Insurance Company 
increased by $19,484,121 during the first four months 


of 1933. 


Total income amounted to $125,683,055 


while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, includ- 
ing $85,197,113 paid to policyholders. 


New investments of $15,678,073 were made during the 
four months’ period. 


Cash on hand and in banks on April 30 amounted to 


$34,178,905, an 


increase of $6,925,927 over the 


amount as of December 31, 1932. 


Dividends paid to policyholders since the Company was 


founded in 1845 


passed the billion dollar mark. 


The New York Life agent is backed by a long-established 


mutual company combining conservative financial methods 


with aggressive sales assistance to the men in the field. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wm. M. Duff Guest At 
Managers Luncheon 


sTART MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 





First Managers Golf Tournament to Be 
Held June 22 at Larchmont 
Harbor Cauree 





The Life Managers’ Association of 
New York City held a luncheon at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel, Tuesday, to 
hear Wm. M. Duff, president of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency, Inc., managers 
of the Equitable Society at Pittsburgh. 
Edward W. Allen, president of the Man- 
agers’ Association, presided. Mr. Duff 
told of the organization and methods of 
the Woods agency, for many years the 
largest agency of its kind in the country. 
It has 500 agents under contract, its ter- 
ritory being in sixteen subdivisions, each 
under a manager. 

The Life Managers’ Association will 
hold its first golf tournament of the sea- 
son June 22 at the Larchmont Harbor 
course at Mamaroneck, plans for which 
were announced by Harold Taylor. 

Walter M. Barton, retiring president 
: the Life Underwriters’ Association of 

New York City, told of the plans to 
bring the membership up to the record 
attained in 1931 with only 250 additional 
memberships needed to equal that rec- 
ord. Others who spoke briefly at the 
luncheon were Frank Mulligan, who has 
been nominated for president of the As- 


sociation next year; Major Roger B. 
Hull, managing director and counsel of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


John M. 


ers; Theodore M. Riehle; 
Fraser and W. J. Dunsmore. 





A. S. RIFKIN’S NEW POST 





Joins Mutual Benefit in Brooklyn as 
Brokerage Supervisor After Two Years 
With New England Mutual There 
Albert S. Rifkin, who has been brok- 
erage supervisor in the Samuel A. Boyd 
agency of the New England Mutual Life 
in Brooklyn for the past two years, has 
resigned to join the Brooklyn office of 
the De Long agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit in a similar capacity. This office is 

managed by Alfred G. Correll. 
Mr. Rifkin, well known and popular 


among brokers in the Brooklyn and 
Long Island territory, built up a_ nice 
volume of business while with the Boyd 


agency, and he enters upon his new work 
with the incentive to accomplish similar 
results with the Mutual Benefit. Before 
making his New England Mutual con- 
nection he was with the Commercial Cas- 
ualty in its Brooklyn office as accident 
and health department manager. 

Active in Brooklyn life insurance cir- 
cles, Mr. Rifkin is vice-president of the 
Life Supervisors’ Association of Brook- 
lyn. E, E. Cook, former manager of the 
brokerage department of the De Long 
agency in Brooklyn, will devote his full 
time to personal production. 





NEW YORK ELECTIONS 





Annual Meeting of Life Underwriters 
_ Association at Knight Agency 
Next Tuesday 
The annual business meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York to elect officers will be held next 
Tuesday morning, June 13, at the C. B. 
Knight agency auditorium, 225 Broad- 

way. 





CAMPS HOLDS RATE BOOK QUIZ 

The Manuel Camps agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Boston held a rate 
book ‘ on Monday, a formal writ- 


‘quiz” 
ten examination consisting of twenty 
questions, 





MUTUAL LIFE QUEBEC MEETING 

The Mutual Life of New York $250,000 

_ met at the Chateau Frontenac, Que- 

last week with President David F. 

| Rewwes Vice-President George K. Sar- 
geant and others on the program. 


Court Actions Cause Loss 
In Co. Receivership Cases 


companies some 
taken by those 
ereat wastage 


In receiverships of 
definite action should be 
in authority to eliminate 
caused by litigation and court actions, 
and reinsurance negotiations should be 
possible without so much lost time, it 
was stated during a discussion of insolv- 
encies at the Chicago spring meeting of 
the Actuarial Institute of America. Those 
who participated in the discussion were 
H. W. Buttolph, Central States Life; H 
G. Walton, actuary, Indiana Insurance 
Department, and William Breiby, con- 
sulting actuary. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that some companies had been 
driven to insolvency because they were 
parts of company chains. 





LEWIS AGENCY OUTING 
The Newark agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Frank Lewis, general 
agent, will hold its annual outing June 24 
at Lake Glen Wild, near Paterson, N. J 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis plan to leave July - 
for an extended trip abroad. 





Secreti ary of Labor Frances Perkins has 
said: “The family that is without life in- 
surance is living in a fool’s paradise.’ 


R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, K. C. 

Rk. Leighton Foster, K. C., is the 
designation of the popular Superintend- 
Ontario, 


new 
ent of Insurance of Canada. 
While Mr. Foster was attending the in- 
surance commissioners’ convention § in 
Chicago last week he received word Sat- 
urday morning that, that day being King 
George’s birthday, he had been honored 
appointed a King’s Counsel, an 
British barristers 
paused in its 


by being 
honor to which all 
aspire. The convention 
proceedings to recognize this honor and 
President Garfield W. Brown asked J. H. 
Lithgow, president of the Canadian Life 
Officers Association, to explain for the 
benefit of the commissioners the signifi- 
cance of the honor. Mr. Foster respond- 
ed gracefully and said he was happy to 
have the honor come to him while he 
was meeting with the commissioners. 


MYRICK MAY FIGURES 
The Julian S. Myrick agency of the 
Mutual Life in New York had paid-for 
business in May of $1,584,306 compared 
with $2,243,000 for 1932. For the year 
the total paid-for business amounted to 
$9,221,263 as compared with $12,578,027. 


State Association Filed 
Brief in Sec. 55A Case 


In the recent case involving Section 
55A of the New York Insurance Law, 
Addiss v. Selig, an account of which ap- 


peared in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, a decision of considerable impor- 
tance because it broadens the protection 
of proceeds against the claims of cred- 
itors, the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters intervened as a friend 


of the court through the association’s 
counsel, Albert Hirst. The New York 
State Association was responsible for 


putting Section 55A into the New York 
State Insurance law and this valuable 
legislation has been adopted verbatim in 
half a dozen states. The several deci- 
sions interpreting Section 55A are im- 
portant to other states having similar 
provisions because they constitute prece- 
dent and authority that may be cited in 
other jurisdictions, 





HACKENSACK GENERAL AGENT 


Charles Rosenberg of Hackensack, N 
J. has been appointed general agent 
there for the Brooklyn National Life 


He has been in the business for twenty 


years. 








DO YOU KNOW 


about the “extra” 


Tyson Agency? 


services that are offered by the James A. 


1. A Cashier’s Department that goes out of its way to be helpful to 
your clients, and to you .... 2. A Brokerage Department that 


works for you . 


and Investment Contracts ... . 4. 
- 5. The right kind of help on Juvenile 


Income insurance . . 
insurance problems. 


. A-to-Z information on all types of Annuity 


Intelligent guidance on Family 


And, there are other Tyson “extras”—that cost you nothing! 


Whatever your problem, there is a man in this agency especially equipped 


to work with you. 


The common sense handling of your Life Insurance 


problems is assured through Tyson service! 


ns 
JAMES A. TYSON AGENCY 


SUITE 1510, GUARDIAN LIFE BUILDING 





50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


@ Wwe FEED OUR BROKERAGE DEPT. 
RAW MEAT! At least, that’s what the Home 


Office says... 


Actually, Managers Arthur L. 


Sullivan and Wm. F. Steck, Jr. aren’t “rough,” 


but they get resuits! And that’s what you want; 


isn’t it? Telepnone STuyvesant 9-2100 and 


give us your problem. 


OF 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Policies on Term Basis 


Often Convertible Today 


Many agents who have gone to their policyholders to whom they once sold term 
insurance and suggested that today it is possible to put the policy on a permanent 


basis have been meeting with success 


The Connecticut General Bulletin tells of 


an agent who recently made the conversion with this approach: 
“Mr. X, a year ago I sold you the wrong policy, a kind you should never have had, 


and I’ve come in to take it up.” 
“What did you do that for?” 


“Well, I thought you couldn’t get along with less protection.” 


“No, of course not.” 


“And you thought you did not want to put in over $700.” 


“That’s right.” 


“I felt it was more important for you to have the amount of protection you needed 
for your family than better rounded coverage scaled down in amount to fit a pre- 
mium. Now that you have had the protection a year, long enough so you'd feel you 
were giving up something valuable if you dropped any of it, and are so absolutely 
in agreement with me that you need it all, I feel free to tell you what you can get 
in additional benefits for yourself for an investment of $2,000.” 

The agent then sold the client on converting to a combination of permanent forms 


including insurance income. 


A “Four-Year Plan” 

\ novel “four-year plan” for handling 
depleted estates is used by M. E. Stein- 
hilber of the Fidelity Mutual in Cleve- 
land. He explains the plan thus in the 
Cleveland Anchor, publication of the 
local life underwriters association: 
Select a man who is employed, who has 
some liquid assets, and who has had a 
big shrinkage in stocks or other prop- 
erty. Go to him and ask this question: 
“Mr. Prospect, if you could underwrite 
the shrinkage in your estate for 4% per 
year for the next four years, or until 
such time as your estate is back to par, 
would you put the 4% if you knew that 
you could quit the plan in four years 
without loss to your estate?” 

Of course the prospect will want to know 
how he can do this without loss to his 
estate, and that gives the underwriter 
a chance to say: 

“I don’t know that you can do it, but 
if you'll match an hour of your time 
against mine, we'll have a_ check-up 
made.” . 

Following the examination you can make 
up a ten-year net premium illustration 
on Ordinary or Twenty Payment Life, 
depending on the prospect’s age, and 
show the paid-up insurance available at 
the end of each year for ten years. 
You will probably find that the insured 
can quit almost any time during this 
period and have as much paid-up insur- 
ance available for his estate as he has 
paid in premiums. 


Beer Dealers’ Profits 


In many parts of the country many such 
enterprises as drug stores, grocers, deli- 
catessens and so forth are now making 
profits from beer sales, remarks Equita- 
ble Notes of the Equitable, Washington, 
LD. C., which says: 

“A local druggist, here in Washington, 
and not a large one either, is selling beer 
at the rate of sixty cases a day. The 
profit on this distribution is rapidly get- 
ting him out of the red where the rent 
has kept him for some time. Soon he 
will be looking around for a place to put 
some profits. 

“Are you prospecting the retail beer out- 
lets in your neighborhood? Druggists, 
grocers, delicatessens, restaurants are 
getting their share of this beer business. 
\re you getting your share of their life 
insurance business ?” 


Tip From Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln said: “When I am get- 
ting ready for an argument with a man 
I spend one-third of my time thinking 
about myself and what I am going to 
say, and two-thirds thinking about him 
and what he is going to say.” 


Forestalling a Prospect’s “‘No” 


An indecisive prospect who finally makes 
up his mind not to take an insurance pol- 
icy can often be pushed back across the 
line to a “yes” if the agent is on the job 
quickly enough to start a reverse thought 
before the prospect can get well settled 
in his refusal. 

Quick thinking along this line recently 
saved a case for Roland C. Ashbrook of 


the Provident Mutual in Philadelphia. 


As Provident Notes tells it: 

The prospect was a young man, with a 
small salary, about to be married. He 
was disposed to procrastinate, but a vig- 
orous canvass led to the filling out of an 
application for a modest sum, although 
he stubbornly held out for forty-eight 
hours to “think it over.” 

On the next day but one Mr. Ashbrook 
was called to the telephone and recog- 
nized the voice of this prospect, who be- 
gan with, “I have been giving this in- 
surance matter very careful considera- 
tion——” There was something about 
the tone and manner of the prospect 
which seemed to foreshadow a turn- 
down, 

Mr. Ashbrook had heard that tone and 
manner before. He felt certain the pros- 
pect was going on to say that after care- 
ful consideration he had “decided not to 
do anything at this time.” Fortunately, 
his mind worked quickly. By the time 
the prospect had said, “I have been giv- 
ing this matter very careful considera- 
tion Mr. Ashbrook cut in with an 
enthusiastic, “That’s fine. I’ve got my 
car right here. I'll be at your office in 
ten minutes.” 

Ten minutes later, as good as his word, 
he was sitting at his prospect’s desk, 
congratulating him upon having conclud- 
ed to protect his betrothed, who was so 
soon to become his wife. The filled out 
application was promptly unfolded and 
signed without objection. 


Victor Hugo on Time Control 


The need for time control is lucidly ex- 
plained in this passage by Victor Hugo, 
discovered by the Federal Life: 

“He who every morning plans the trans- 
action of the day, and follows out the 
plan, carries a thread that will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most busy 
life. The orderly arrangement of his 


time is like a ray of light which darts 
itself through all his occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the disposal 
of time is‘ surrendered merely to the 
chance of incidents, all things lie hud- 
dled together in one chaos, which admits 
neither distribution nor review.” 
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THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of Tife 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful, 


language. 








to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
resident 





THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
tepresentatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


Double Indemnity Benefits. 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
an 
Manager of Agencies 











serves time. It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with 


interested prospects. 
More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that 
the ratio of calls to interviews to 
sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead serv- 
ice. Present day selling demands 
the concentration on_ interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed 
by this Fidelity service. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
T 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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Laws Often Hamper 
Fraud Prosecution 


MABON ON ADVERSE SELECTION 
Companies Limited in Course of Action 
Once Policy Is Issued; Education 
of Public Held Impo: tant 





Despite the fact that today modern 
policies provide tor the most liberal of 
policy loan and cash values, disability 
benefits, etc., the old idea that a life in- 
surance policy is one-sided in favor of 
the company dies hard in the public 
mind and is partly responsible for the 
troubles that companies have with dis- 
honest applicants for insurance, J. Bb. 
Mabon, associate actuary of the Sun 
Life of Canada, told the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention this 
week. E 

In his address on premeditated selec- 
tion against the life insurance company 
Mr. Mabon commented on the way the 
law in some ways seems to aid the ap- 
plicant who goes into the contract to 
make illegitimate gains. So strongly is 
this misunderstanding embedded that it 
is reflected in many laws that deny to 
the companies the protection they need 
against dishonest applications and death 
and disability claims. 

In this connection he said that many 
court decisions extend the policy far be- 
yond the companies’ intention, some- 
times to the extent of imposing penal- 
ties for alleged breach of contract. 

“The companies endeavor to attract 
the public by evidences of their strength 
and security,” he continued. “They stand 
in the public mind as large and wealthy 
corporations who are fair game for any 
proit which may be gouged out of them. 
That the resources of a life insurance 
company are a trust held for the mutual 
advantage of all policyholders is ignored, 
and that insurance dishonestly secured 
robs honest policyholders is convenient- 
ly forgotten.” 

All Classes of People Produce Some 

Cheats 

When business conditions improve it 
will be necessary for the companies to 
watch their selection even more closely 
than ever, Mr. Mabon remarked. These 
attempts to get something at the ex- 
pense of the company range from defi- 
nite fraud to simple ignorance of the 
fundamentals behind a contract of in- 
surance, he said, and added that defi- 
nitely fraudulent proposals are not con- 
fined to any one classifications of so- 
ciety, by wealth or social position. 

Life insurance companies despite the 
handicaps that have been imposed upon 
them by restrictive laws and too liberal 
judges and jurors have taken many steps 
to control premeditated selection against 
them at the time the application is re- 
ceived. Application forms have been re- 
vised and new questions are inserted 
from time to time, seeking to bring out 
information which might otherwise be 
concealed. Continued efforts are also 
being made to raise the quality of the 
agents and close contact is maintained 
with the medical examiners and_ their 
work is carefully scrutinized, while in- 
spection of risks has developed in the 
direction of obtaining more information 
and the companies have insisted that the 
information be accurate. 

“Special medical examinations are 
called for in the larger cases including 
electrocardiographic tracings of the heart 
action and X-ray of the chest,” he add- 
ed, “and methods have been developed 
whereby a company can very quickly ex- 
change information with other compa- 
nies in order to check the total amount 
in force and the total amount applied 
tor. As quickly as corrective measures 
are adopted attempts are made on the 
part of the public to defeat them. 

Some Big Applicants Avoid Scrutiny 
“We now see a considerable number 
of cases where $100,000 or more is pro- 
posed where application is made to four 
or more companies for policies of $25,000 
each, apparently with the intention of 
avoiding that exceedingly careful scru- 
tny which is given to the larger cases.” 


Tubercular Applicants 
Difficult to Detect 


MEDICAL SECTION DISCUSSION 


Licieoston, Reliccon, 
Dickson, McAlister, 
and Bender Speak 


Drs. 


Bowman, 
Starr 


If life insurance companies are to im- 
prove their selection and mortality ex- 
perience in pulmonary tuberculosis their 
examiners must give the home offices 
more accurate and detailed information 
concerning the applicant, question and 
cross-question to ascertain the family 
history and the past health of the ap- 
plicant, and use sixth sense to discover 
doubtful cases, Dr. John M. Livingston, 
medical director of the Mutual Life of 
Canada, told the Medical Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. 

Although tuberculosis deaths are down 
30% for the last decade the improvement 
is almost all with those under 5 years 
and between the ages of 25 and 44, Dr. 
Livingston said. 

In the discussion on Dr. Livingston’s 
paper Dr. A. J. Robinson, medical direc- 
tor of the Connecticut General, remarked 
that during the past five years one out 














$64,293,911 
NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS IN 1932 


Greatest Amount in Company's History 


|| THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
- OF AMERICA - 


HOME OFFICE — Jersey City — New Jersey 
MR. AGENT 
“MAKE GOOD WITH A COMPANY THAT IS MAKING GOOD” 

















of every ten insured tuberculosis deaths 
cecurred within three years of the issu- 
ance of the policy, and 18% of the tuber- 
culosis disability cases came within a year 
of the policy’s issuance. Therefore he be- 
lieved that these cases must have had 
tuberculosis at the time the policies were 
issued. 

Apparent inability to diagnose early 
tuberculosis is not a serious reflection on 
the medical examiners for life companies 
nor their home office officials, as there 
is no problem more difficult, Dr. J. 
Thornley Bowman, assistant medical di- 
rector of the London Life, remarked. 

Rheumatic infection and complications 
were considered in a paper by Dr. 
Thomas Dickson, Jr., associate medical 
director of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 


and his paper was discussed by Drs. 
H. O. McAlister, associate medical direc- 
tor, Lincoln National Life; H. F. Starr, 
vice-president Pilot Life; and Maurice 
Bender, medical director, Guardian Life. 

Dr. Bender drew the conclusion that 
much of the increase in heart deaths is 
at the expense of renal cases and apo- 
plexy, those recovering from rheumatism 
dying later of heart trouble. 

Dr. McAlister, pointing out the differ- 
ences between insurance medicine and 
clinical medicine, remarked that a chief 
point of variance is that the applicant 
for life insurance does not unburden him- 
self concerning his impairments with the 
abandon of his disclosures to the clinical 
or family doctor, and whatever he says 
must be considered to mean more. 
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Liberal Agency contracts, 


& COMPLETE LINE 


The Missouri State Life provides the field man with 
a complete line of policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participating contracts, 
designed to meet the varying needs of individual 
Life — Accident & Health — Group — 
Salary Savings. 


prompt underwriting 


service, helpful field cooperation. 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Van Schaick Puts New 
Loan Rules In Effect 


FOLLOWS CONVENTION ACTION 


New York Superintendent Says Policy- 
holders May Obtain Policy Values 
Except for Speculation or Hoarding 
Following out the resolution adopted 

by the National Convention of Insurance 

Commissioners in Chicago last week on 

the recommendation of the special com 

mittee on cash and loan values of which 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 

of New York was chairman, Superintend- 

ent Van Schaick on Wednesday promul- 
gated the new liberalized rules which are 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue of 

The Eastern Underwriter. This action 

automatically abrogates all previous 

emergency regulations. 

In his statement putting the new regu- 
lations into effect, Superintendent Van 
Schaick said: 

“Under the revised rules and regula- 
tions cash surrender values may be al- 
lowed and policy loans may be made in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
policy or contract to the extent required 
to relieve need or prevent hardship when 
proper reasons therefor are made in writ- 
ing. This provision, in effect, will per- 
mit New York policyholders to obtain 
policy loans and cash surrender values 
without restriction except in cases where 
funds are sought for speculation or 
hoarding. 

“A similar provision relating to sums 
on deposit or sums allowed to accumu- 
late in the possession of the life compa- 
nies is incorporated in the modified rules 
and regulations.” 


GUARDIAN DRIVE SUCCESS 


Six Weeks of Consecutive Production 
Effort Resulted in 129% of Quota; 
Leaders in Campaign 

The Guardian Life’s campaign for six 
weeks of consecutive weekly production 
on the part of all its representatives re- 
sulted in 129% of the assigned quota of 
lives being written. The Doremus agency 
of New York was the leader in number 
of representatives producing and Kansas 
City for the percentage of quota attained. 
For number of applications the Tyson 
agency of New York led. R. S. Marvin 
of the Tyson agency was the leading in- 
dividual producer with seventy-eight ap- 
plications. : 

The quota was based on one applica- 
tion from every manager and full time 
agent. In six groups of agencies the 
highest group’s percentage was 171% and 
the lowest 115%. 

Agents who were successful in main- 
taining consecutive production averaged 
1344 applications per man for the s'x 
weeks’ period, while those who failed to 
produce weekly averaged only 3% appli- 
cations for the six weeks 


DUNHAM LOUISVILLE MANAGER 


New Guardian Life Agency Head Was 
Member of Center College Foot- 
ball Team in Famous Days 


Norman K. Dunham, a native Ken- 
tuckian, has been appointed Louisville 
manager for the Guardian Life. Mr. 


Dunham was once a member of the fa- 
mous “Praying Colonels” football team 
of Centre College, from which he was 
yraduated. He entered the life insurance 
business as a producer, and in recent 
years has been doing organization and 
managerial work. 

FARMERS BUYING INSURANCE 
The Bankers Life cf Iowa, which had 
in May a record month for the year, 
finds a large percentage of farme:s 
among those who are now buying life 
insurance, a result of the increase in 
buying power among the agricultural 
population Approximately half of the 
company’s new business is beine written 
gn persons who had not been carrying 
life insurance in any company before. 


DAVIS TO HEAD CHICAGO GROUP 


Life Underwriters Association Nomi- 
nates Officers; Dallwig, Lawrence, 
Hiller, Also Named 

At a meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters held at the office of Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, chairman, the follow- 
ing officers were nominated for the en- 
suing year: Roy L. Davis, Union Central 
Life, president; Paul G. Dallwig, New 
England Mutual, first vice-president; 
Thomas F. Lawrence, Reliance Life, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Walter N. Hiller, 
Penn Mutual Life, treasurer. Officers 
will be voted for by mail and the result 
announced at the annual meeting. 


ALTMAN’S 20 CASES IN DAY 


Henry Altman of the Weiller Agency, 
Equitable Society, in New York City, 
wrote twenty cases for $80,000 on the 


day of his tenth anniversary in the busi- 
ness recently. 


MADE LOCAL MANAGERS 


John C. Willis and Wm. B. Guisinger 
have been appointed managers of the 
Western & Southern district offices in 


Terre Haute and Louisville respectively. 


Porto Rican Agent Is 
Bankers Nat’l Leader 


HERE ON HOME OFFICE VISIT 
M. R. Pesquera Has Paid For $500,000 
So Far This Year; Not a Believer 
in High Pressure Methods 





Mariano R. Pesquera of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, leading producer this year 
of the Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City, has been on a home office visit for 
the past three weeks, sailing for home 
yesterday. So far this year Mr. Pes- 
quera, who is general agent of the com- 
pany for Porto Rico, has paid for $500,- 
000 and his ambition is to reach the mil- 
lion dollar mark by the close of 1933, 
thus qualifying for the national Million 
Dollar Round Table group. He has been 
selling life insurance for the past five 
years and before joining the Bankers Na- 
tional a year ago he represented the Sun 
Life of Canada, being regional vice-pres- 
ident of the Macaulay Club in 1931. 

Making his contacts among business 
and professional men, Mr. Pesquera has 
written mostly policies ranging from 
$25,000 to $100,000 in size; never lower 


than $25,000. When he arrived here on 
May 15 he had with him $150,000 in paid. 
for business, the result of ten working 
days, which amount qualified him as the 
leader of the company for May, 

Interviewed by The Eastern Under. 
writer this week he said he was not 4 
believer in high pressure selling methods 
its business so written does not stay on 
the books. His objective in approaching 
a prospect is to create the desire to We 
rather than to force the sale. And the 
sale Is not closed, in his opinion, until 
the check is in his hands. 

A native Porto Rican, Mr. Pesquerg 
was educated in the United States and is 
an alumnus of the University of Michi. 
gan and New York University. During 
the war he was a captain in the 75th 
Infantry at Camp Las Casas, Porto Rico 
Sesides his life insurance activities he is 
vice-president of the Puerto 
American Insurance Co., which 
automobile casualty lines. 


Rican 
Writes 





BANKERS LIFE INCREASE 
Paid-for production of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa in May was the biggest for 
the year to date at $4,300,000. This was 
an increase of 25% over March and 16% 
over April, also the biggest month since 
last September. 

















WHAT You WANT 


HE man who is undertaking either the sale of Life Insurance or later 
General Agency work must have a certain background of Company 
help to most effectively apply his own sales or executive personality. 
What you want, then, is an Agency-Minded Company. 


The Home Life gives its agency organization a wealth of such helps. 
With a President, who has a broad field background, its entire agency 
plan is built in the interests of those in the field—it has a unique agency 
program which is a great help to its Agents and General Agents. 


A Training Course and Reference Book, an effective “Simplified Sell- 
ing Plan,” a folio of “Client Building Aids,” a Guide Book for General 
Agents, a complete filing and record system, extensive sales aids, a broad 
range of completely modern contracts to sell and unusual contracts for 
Agents and General Agents, including vested renewals—these are de- 
cidedly the things wanted in Life Insurance field work—and the Home 
Life has them all to offer you. 


On Agency Matters Address 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 


Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY ¢ 


Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK CITY 


James A. Fulton, President 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Field In Big Meeting 


GATHER AT WHITE SULPHUR 
President William H. Sargeant Tells 
Agents’ Association of Company’s 
Fine Record and Condition 





Under the beautiful summer skies of 
West Virginia and at the delightful 
Greenbrier Hotel, with its many outdoor 
diversions and its spacious indoor equip- 
ment, more than 700 Massachusetts Mu- 
tual representatives with their wives held 
their 41st annual convention on June 3 
6 and 7. On the first convention day 
the convention was opened by Kenney 
E. Williamson of Peoria, president of the 


\ssociation. 

The principal address of the first ses- 
sion was delivered by William H. Sar- 
geant, president of the company. Mr. 
Sargeant’s talk was in optimistic and en- 
couraging vein. He reviewed the devel- 
opments of the past year, the manner in 
which the institution of life insurance 
had met its problems and particularly the 
excellent position of the Massachusetts 
Mutual and the outlook for future busi- 
ness. He referred to the manner in 
which the company had used every mod- 
ern device of transportation and com- 
munication to speed cash funds to needy 
policyholders during the period when 
surrenders and withdrawals had reached 
their peak. He traced the reasons lead- 
ing up to the promulgation by various 
insurance commissioners of the morato- 
rium regulations on life insurance loans 
and surrenders, and he showed clearly 
the splendid record which the whole in- 
stitution of life insurance had made in 
furnishing to thousands of people money 
needed for sustenance when all other 
sources which had formerly been de- 
pended upon had dried up. 


Sees Future as Sound 


As to the future Mr. Sargeant had 
this to say: “I firmly believe that life 
insurance was never held in higher es- 
teem than at present, notwithstanding 
some of the criticism which has, due to 
misunderstandings, been made upon it. 
In a newspaper some weeks ago there 
appeared an item to the effect that his- 
tory bears out the statement that when 
depressions, such as we are now having, 
have reached their height or are nearing 
this point, and just before improvement 
begins, the street-corner conversations 
are prophesies of the complete break- 
down of our business system and of its 
financial institutions. This paper re- 
marked that there were earmarks that 
this condition was now taking place. Let 
us hope there is truth in the tradition 
and that the unpleasant gossiping which 
we know has been taking place fore- 
shadows the permanent upward trend of 
our business affairs for which we have 
been longing.” 

Mr. Sargeant concluded: “I believe 1 
speak the thoughts which are uppermost 
in the minds of us all today when I say 
we are hopefully looking ahead to the 
future and the man upon whom our 
faith is pinned is President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He has begun his adminis- 
tration with speed and energy. In my 
opinion he has shown excellent judgment 
in his selection of his advisors and he 
justifies the confidence which the people 
of this country have placed in him. It 
is my belief that the people and the 
President working together will start 
this country back to more prosperous 
times. Let everybody stand by the 
President and back him up, for no real 
disaster can come to a united nation fol- 
lowing honest, capable and vigorous 
leadership.” 

The other principal address of the 
morning session was delivered by Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, who was attending the con- 
vention in his capacity as educational ad- 
visor of the company. Dr. Huebner’s 


topic was “These Times and Life In- 
surance.” After citing many facts and 
figures to prove that there is nothing 
wrong with life insurance he concluded 
that public dissatisfaction with current 
conditions must be because of “These 
Times.” He then proceeded in most in- 
teresting fashion to point out the causes 
leading up to the present situation and 
to show by historical reference that they 
are merely a repetition of similar condi- 
tions which led up to similar major de- 
pressions about once in every twenty- 
five years. Dr. Huebner stated that his- 
tory shows two things: that speculation 
led us into depression, and that only 
speculation could lead us out again. From 
the substantial advances which have been 
registered in the stock market between 
June of 1932 and June of 1933 he sounded 
an optimistic note in the belief that this 
condition augured well for a return of 
better conditions. 

During Monday afternoon a beginners’ 
meeting, under the leadership of Francis 
J. VanStralen of Detroit, was attended 
by about 400 representatives. The fol- 
lowing addresses were delivered: “Or- 
ganizing a Day’s Work and Doing It,” 
by Caleb R. Smith, Detroit; “The Week- 
ly Production Habit,” by George M. 
Phillips, Atlanta, and “Our Job as a Life 
Work,” by W. Herndon Lackey, Okla- 
homa City. ; 

In the evening William A. Rawlings, 
second vice-president of the company, 
presided over the banquet table and in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening, 
Strickland Gillilan of Washington, D. C. 

The Tuesday morning session was ad- 


dressed by W. Scott Smith, St. Louis; 


Edward J. Schlitzer, Rochester; C. Rig- 
don Robb, Cincinnati; Charles G. Keehn- 
er, San Francisco; James A. Robertson, 
Pittsburgh; Leo C. Appleman, Los An- 
geles. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Federation 
of Women Underwriters of the company 
held a midday luncheon in the beautiful 
casino adjacent to the hotel. This was 
presided over by Alberta Allen of St. 
Louis, who led the discussion on “How 
to Sell Business in 1933.” 

The Wednesday morning session was 
addressed by Charles A. Schaaff, Roches- 
ter. 

An outstanding feature of this session 
was the sales demonstration “A ‘Forty- 
Niner’ in Action,” which showed the use 
of the new direct mail material which 
has been recently so enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the company’s representatives 

The meeting was brought to a rousing 
close by Frank T, McNally, general agent 
at Minneapolis, whose oratorical talents 
have never shown to better advantage 
than in the convention’s finale “Sursum 
Corda.” 





25 YEARS GENERAL AGENT 





Harvey M. Solenberger Has Represented 
Mutual Benefit in Springfield, IIl., 
That Long; Celebrate Event 
Harvey M. Solenberger, general agent 
for the Mutual Benefit Life at Spring- 
field, Ill., passed his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in that post Tuesday of this 
week, and the agency celebrated with an 
all day meeting, climaxed by a banquet. 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies of the company, and 
Dr. Charles P. Clark, medical director, 

were present at the meetings. 

A special May drive in honor of Mr. 
Solenberger’s anniversary resulted in an 
increase in paid business of 190% as com- 
pared with last year. 

Wives of the agency members had a 
part in the celebration, having a day's 
program of their own and attending the 
banquet. 


TRY SUMMER SALES CONGRESS 
A summer sales congress will be put 
on by the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association at the Hotel Schenley June 
15. The guest speakers for the affair 
will be Major Roger B, Hull, managing 
director, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent, Providence Mutual in 
New York. 








GOOD ENOUGH 
TO REPEAT | 


In the annual report of the Executive Committee of 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company to its 
Policyholders for the year 1928, some statements were 
made which may well be repeated. 


“The institution of Life Insurance is a well-organized, 
vital factor in our civilization,” the report said. “Protec: 
tion is its primary purpose, Equality its fundamental 
precept, and Service is the essence of its power. 


Every policy of Life Insurance, either directly or 
indirectly, bestows its benefactions upon at least three 
separate and distinct parties vitally interested therein, 
namely, the specific Beneficiaries, the Insured himself, and 
the Nation. 


The Beneficiaries designated in such policy, limited 
only as to its amount, thereby, through the foresight of 
their benefactor, enjoy established protection against the 
uncertainties of life. 


The Insured by each such policy thereby declares his 
independence, dispels his anxiety for the future as to both 
himself and those dear to him, and at the same time he 
establishes his economic freedom on the foundation of his 
financial credit and the upbuilding of his estate. 


The Nation profits by every policy of Life Insurance 
as a contribution to its material development and up- 
building, and to its economic strength, as well as its social 
stability. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has consistently confined its business policy and restricted 
its activities to a close observance of its established ideals 
and fundamental principles; and, so safeguarded, it has 
conservatively adapted its practices to the changing 
requirements of a progressive age. 
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Agents’ Side Told To 
Medical Directors 


REVIEWED BY A. E. PATTERSON 


Clear Mutual Understanding Made Even 
More Necessary by Momentary 
Difficulty of Writing Business 


Relations between the agency field and 
medical departments offer chances for 
misunderstanding, and the present finan- 
cial stringency increases the opportunity 
for such misinterpretation. 
the Medical Section of the 
Life Convention meeting at Chicago this 
week heard a plea for better mutual 
comprehension made by Alexander E. 
Patterson, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual at Chicago and fourth vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Patterson dis- 
cussed the agent’s feelings, at the same 
time trying to keep in mind the impor- 
tant obligations and duties of the medi- 
cal examiners. 

“Sometimes I wonder if the medical 
director knows the agent in the field as 
well as that self-same agent knows the 
medical director,” said Mr. Patterson. 
“By this I do not mean in a personal sense 
but rather in the understanding of each 
other’s problems. Your agents know that 
if you do not select business with the 
care it should be selected, that there 
will be just one result there will 
eventually be a new medical director in 
your particular chair. He has that in 
mind whenever he has any complaint to 
make. He harbors no ill will because of 
a declination. 

“He may wonder at things 
such as one good company rejecting a 
risk because of a medical impairment and 
finding out three weeks later that some 
other equally good company has accept- 
ed the same risk. He wonders at this 
and justly so. He cannot understand it. 
It is difficult to get him to realize that 
all the large companies modify their se- 
lection to their own mortality experi- 
ence. He also does not know the influ- 
ence on mortality from various groups 
of agencies. 

“It is my understanding that you feel 
that the high-agent personnel will give 
you a better mort: ality experience than 
a low-agent personnel. He does not re- 
alize the difference in selection between 
rural districts and the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, nor does he realize the difference 
in the selection of companies having a 
large number of large applicants, rather 
than a large number of small applicants, 
thus modifying their selection principles. 

“But again I say, the average agent 
harbors no ill will. I have had many 
experiences where an agent will report 
to me the death of some applicant who 
has been rejected with the statement 
that ‘the Company was dead right on 
that case.” He wonders sometimes why 


Therefore 
American 


some 


additional specimens must be secured, 
more pulse readings taken, blood pres- 
sures, and all that sort of thing but I 


given 
cooperate in 


have found that the average agent, 
an intelligent reason, will 


99% of the cases. 

“He takes into consideration that 
when you have initialled a case as ‘ap- 
proved’ and that when, as, and if that 


said case ‘becomes an angel’ it is up to 
you to explain to your insurance com- 


mittee, if you have one, or to some re- 
sponsible officer of your company, why 
you accepted that particular risk. And, 
should that happen within the first year 


or two, he knows that it might be some- 
what embarrassing unless the papers 
show that every angle of the case was 
investigated with care. 

“It is only in recent years that the 
agent realizes the importance of per- 


sonal history which he is so often help- 
ful in developing. He is apt to overlook 
the fact that personal history, as I un- 
derstand it, is considered by many com- 
panies of as much value or more value 
than the clinical findings. Your agent 
is dealing with human nature every day. 
He realizes you are human like all the 
rest of us. 
Discouragements That Must Be 
Conquered by Agents 

“And now, I should like to have you 
look at the case from the agents’ angle. 
Do you understand his problems? He is 
on the street, or should be, day after 


day. He is temperamental . . . he- is 
easily discouraged. It is not easy to sell 
life insurance today. Nor has it ever 
been. 


“It is my belief that the average agent 
does not know all about every case he 
submits to you. But, by and large, he 
will tell you all he knows. Trained by 
experience, he can size up a case fairly 
well. He will switch to annuities or run 
away from a case that is all-apparent, a 
poor risk. 

“We try to encourage our men to ask 
the question, ‘What's the matter, have 
you ever been declined for life insur- 
ance?’ when the prospect demurs at be- 
ing examined. And so, if you get the 
papers and find a high blood pressure 
together with later information that the 
applicant has been declined once, or even 
twice before, be reasonable about it. 
Don’t think that he is trying to ‘put any- 
thing over’ on his company. 

“Over a period of twenty-five years 
experience, I can count on the fingers 
of my hands the crooked agents I have 
known. Almost always I have found 
them honest, industrious, and intensely 
loyal to their company and its officers. 
3efore you judge an agent on a point 
of this kind write to him or to his gen- 
eral agent, and ask for an explanation. 
Make it a friendly sort of a letter. They 
both feel badly enough over having the 
case declined, let alone that it may be 
the means of having.a criticism levelled 
at them by your department. 

Need for Friendliness in Declinations 


“And, speaking of letters, may I point 
out the value to a general agent in the 
field of a friendly, frank letter declining 
a case His a; gent is all upset about it. 
The niaal agent’s job is to satisfy the 
agent that the company is right and to 
get that agent back on the job in the 
field. While it is true that it is the 
general agent’s duty to inform his agents 
as to the selection requirements of his 
own company, it is nevertheless his 
problem to call his agent in and explain 
to him why this particular case is one 
that the company should not take. 

“The agent also probably appreciates 
that the regulations of selection of 
standard companies as regards occupa- 
tion are very different from sub-standard 
companies on the same_ occupations. 
Nevertheless, his morale must be built 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 10) 
by those banks or agencies especially 
with which he may have had unsatisfac- 
tory credit or business dealings. 

“This is particularly true of the busi- 
executive, in whose case a middle 
may be the fairer estimate.” 


Home Office Underwriters 
Defensive in Selection 


ness 


course 


Home office life underwriters are on 
the defensive, due to the fact that an in- 
creasing morti ility suggests an intensive 


adverse selection against the companies 
C. F. Barney, underwriting manager of 
the American Central Life, said in pre- 
senting the position of the lay under- 
writer. 

Suicide is one of the 
to guard against, Mr. Barney said, es- 
pecially as we have much to learn about 
its psychology. However, in reviewing 
family history accident, gunshot, drown- 
ing, asphyxiation, “don’t know,” “died 
suddenly” and other indefinite terms may 
mean suicide. “The power of suggestion 
plus an emotional instability (inherited 
or otherwise), extreme pride, inability to 
face reality,"and other factors, appear to 

go hand in hand in many cases,” he said. 

Speculation on the lives of others, par- 
ticularly practiced by foreign-born, has 
had a marked increase, Mr. Barney said. 

Applicants at the older ages without 
clear need for coverage are decidedly un- 
favorable. A number of early claims in 
one locality often leads to the uncover- 
ing of a bad situation. 


hardest hazards 


Tests by Income 


The popular rule that 20% of income 
may be spent on insurance is intended 
to apply only to incomes in brackets 
about $5,000, he said. The proportion 
should be scaled down as the income 
decreases. Furthermore, the full limit 


should not be granted in sudden stages, 
particularly at the older ages. 

In connection with business insurance, 
it has become apparent that a sharp dif. 
ferentiation from personal insurance is 
not warranted, despite the temptation, 
The value of a life is not necessarily af- 
fected by the number of beneficiaries, 
Business insurance, we know, can be 
very speculative and while the five times 
salary rule is fairly satisfactory for most 
cases, it does not hold for ali and par- 
dew rly at the older ages where it seems 
too liberal. 

Policies Under $250,000 Not Dangerous, 
Barney Says 


Recent experience has made us ex- 
ceedingly “jumbo-conscious.” There may 
be a tendency, however, to somewhat 


«confuse prejudice with sound underwrit- 
ing principle. Statistics indicate that the 
mortality has not been generally unfa- 
vorable on risks insured for a total less 
than $250,000. On lives under this limit, 
further profit seems likely with circum- 
spect selection. 

Times like the present call to attention 
forcibly the difficulties and problems of 
underwriting reinstatements, complicated 
as it is with actuarial and legal consid- 
erations. These applications, involving as 
they do a potent adverse selection, should 
be underwritten as carefully as new bus- 
iness. This is especially true when the 
amount of extended insurance available 
is not great and application is made after 
a period of time has passed (i. e., sixty 
days or more), which would indicate that 
lapse was intentional. On the larger 
cases it is at times revealing and always 
helpful toward determining requirements 
to know what the record shows regard- 
ing past promptness in payment of pre- 
miums, premium extensions and N. S. F. 
checks. Although the import is legal, it 
will stand repeating that disability or 
double indemnity elimination should not 
be attempted as a modification of re- 
instatement. In such cases reinstatement 
should be declined and the change ol 
fered as an entirely new proposition. 
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General Agent's plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 
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Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Lima, 
and Youngstown. 


Established General Insurance Firms in these cities may find our new 
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Men at Head of New 
C. L. McMillen Branch 


BUSINESS INCREASE FOR MAY 
Alexander B. Siegel, Manager, and Carl 
C. Muenzen, Asst. Manager, Have 
Broad Insurance Experience 

\s announced in The Eastern Under- 
yriter, last week, Clifford L. McMillen, 

eneral agent, Northwestern Mutual, 

New York, has opened a Times Square 
branch on the thirty-fifth floor of the 
new Continental Building, 1450 Broad- 
way. Alexander B. Siegel will be man- 
aver of the new branch office and Carl 
( Muenzen will be his assistant. The 
men have been associated for several 
years. 

“Mr. Siegel, after graduating from the 
(College of the City of New York in 1917, 
went into the wholesale shoe business 
where he was successful for ten years. 
He then joined the McNamara organiza- 
tion of the Guardian Life and in his first 
year (1928) paid for 251 lives. His first 
vear in the business he was appointed 
second vice-president of the Company 
“leaders” Club. His second year he 
paid for 260 lives. His paid for produc- 
tion both years was over a half million 
dollars. His third year he also paid for 
over 200 lives. He then went into man- 
agement work but continued to pay for 
better than a half-million of business on 
from 125 to 150 lives each year. He has 
heen extremely able in getting new men 
into production early in their life insur- 
ance experience. Mr. Siegel was born 
in New York City and is thirty-eight 
years of age. He is married and has 
three children. 

Carl C. Muenzen, who will be assistant 
manager in the new branch office, has 
heen associated with Mr. Siegel tor the 
past four years. Prior to entering the 
life insurance business he from a 
salesman to vice-president of one of the 
large vacuum cleaner companies. He paid 
for $378,000 the first vear in the life in- 
surance business and then became a 
brokerage supervisor, later joining Mr. 
Siegel in management work. He is 
thirty-five years old and also is married. 

In announcing the new branch office, 
Mr. McMillen said, “All indications tend 
to show that the upswing is at last here 
and the much firmer tone being so 
strongly felt these days warrants sane 
ptimism in planning for the future. May 
paid for business was the best so far 
this year and an increase over May of 
last year and, better still, shows a large 
spread of cases which is always a healthy 
sign. Slowly but surely things seem to 
be definitely on the up-grade.” 


rose 


MURDERESS GETS PROCEEDS 


Mrs. Kitty Shorter, Kentucky, Pardoned 
for Slaying of Husband, to Share 

in Insurance Estate 
Mrs. Kitty Shorter, convicted of the 
murder of her husband, is to share in 
his insurance estate under a decision of 
the Harlan Circuit Court, Kentucky. It 
is likely the case will be taken to the 
Uourt ,of Appeals. Mrs. Shorter has 
been pardoned for the killing. 
Judge H. Clay Kauffman ruled that 
Shorter’s death was accidental, though 
Mrs. Shorter was convicted of his mur- 
der and the conviction upheld by the 
Court of Appeals. Under this decision 
the Prudential will pay $6,000 on a 
double indemnity policy along with $2,500 
on another policy held by the slain man. 
€ insurance proceeds are to be paid 


to the Harlan National Bank as admin- 


trator, the court ruling that Mrs. 
Shorter had forfeited her rights as di- 
rect beneficiary. 

Noel Shorter, who defended his moth- 
fr, and W. E. Shorter, who fought for 
€r conviction, will each be entitled to 
4 quarter share of their father’s estate, 
aiter all funeral expenses and debts have 





Tévert to the sons. 


heen paid, and Mrs. Shorter will be 
flven the remaining half. Judge Kauff- 
man ruled that the policies should not 





OFFICERS 30 YEARS WITH CO. 


When the Reliance Life recently 
reached its thirtieth anniversary, three 
of its executive officers also celebrated 
their thirtieth anniversaries with the 
company. Executive Vice-President H. 
G. Scott, Vice-President and Actuary 
Jay N. Jamison and Treasurer William 
Snodgrass were all with the company 
when it began, the first two as clerks 
and Mr. Snodgrass as assistant treas- 
urer. An anniversary luncheon was at- 
tended by almost the entire home office 
staff. 





A. E. Patterson 


(Continued from Page 16) 
up again. He must be started out after 
another case. 

“IT am happy to say that the officers 
of my own company are especially able 
in this matter of writing friendly let- 
ters. A short snappy, and even com- 
plaining letter from the home office is 
the most difficult thing a general agent 
has to handle. On the other hand, when 
a case is declined, rated up, or when 
additional data must be secured, a 
friendly letter goes a long way towards 
bucking up the morale of the agent, as 
well as the general agent, in disposing 
of such a case. 

“IT can’t emphasize enough to you the 
value of the open and frank letters of a 
friendly nature. In the field, we all re- 
alize that certain information must re- 
main strictly confidential in home offices, 
because in some states it is a criminal 
and some states a civil violation of the 
law to disclose such information. Also 
we realize that many of the declinations 
are made on absolutely necessarily con- 
fidential information, which you receive 
direct from the applicant’s attending 
physician, but I plead for more frank- 
ness with your field forces wherever pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Give us 
a break when you can! 


Applicants Often Don’t Care 


“In conclusion, let me give you one 
other impression most agents have of 
their home office selection departments. 
It is that the home office seems to feel 
that this applicant is intensely interested 
in having the insurance issued .. . that 
he can hardly wait until the policy is 
presented to him so that he-may have 
the pleasure of writing his check 
that he has been thinking it over for 
weeks and weeks finally made up 
his mind of his own volition and phoned 
the agent to come and get his order! 
This may be true in one case out of a 
thousand, but no oftener. In the other 
999 cases the applicant is most lukewarm 
... he wants to wait until after the 4th 
of July or some other equally silly time 
... he is not particularly concerned 
about the amount, usually wanting a 
lesser figure and in many, many 
cases not the slightest bit upset even if 
he is declined! Only the smallest pos- 
sible percentage of life insurance has 
ever been bought ... it is in force be- 
cause Mr. John W. Agent has gone out 
into the highways and byways of this 
great country of ours and by dint of 
unusual energy, strong personality, the 
use of unanswerable logic and downright 
stick-to-it-iveness has sold nearly all of 
the $109,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force at the present time. We should 
never forget this. 


Agents Understand Difficulties of Large 
Cases 


“My remarks are confined to the aver- 
age small case. Those of us in the field 
appreciate the difficulty of the large case. 
We all know that extreme care must be 
taken with this type. But in these, as 
well as the small ones, in dealing with 
your agents and general agents, have 
confidence in what they tell you, have 
confidence in them as men of integrity 
and judgment until proven otherwise and 
vou will find that this will promote a 
better understanding between home of 
fices and the ‘field which will lead to 
what we are all aiming for ... the bet- 
terment of life insurance.” 


JENKS ATLANTA AGENT 





Pacific Mutual Life Appointee a Pro- 
ducer in That City for Past 
Twelve Years 

Emory L. Jenks, for the past twelve 
years a prominent producer of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life in Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed general agent there. He 
succeeds RK. H. Gordy, who has retired 
due to ill health, 

Thrown on his own resources since the 
beginning of his college days, Mr. Jenks 
is nevertheless a graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology, and has also 
taken the insurance course at New York 
University. Since 1924 he has been a 
member of the company’s Big Tree Pro- 
ducers’ Club, and has also produced an 
application a week since that date. 
.The company has also appointed Jul 
B. Baumann general agent at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





MOVE HOME OFFICE 
The home office of the American Life 
Insurance Association has been moved 
from Elk City to Oklahoma City. It op- 


erates on the assessment plan. 


THRONG AT VOGELSON FUNERAL 



















Popularity of Philadelphia Agent Brings 
Out Large Crowd; Insurance 
Representatives Present 
Samuel [. Vogelson, leading producer 
for the Equitable Society in Philadelphia 
who died last week, was widely known 
and popular in that city, and the throng 
at his funeral was estimated to be the 
largest since the death of Jules Mast- 
baum, president of the Stanley Theatre 
chain, several years ago. Twenty police- 

men were on duty at the scene. 

From the New York home office were 
present Vice-Presidents Ray D. Murphy 
and Albert G. Borden and Solicitor Ster- 
ling Pierson. Also present were John A. 
Stevenson, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual, former mayor Harry A. Mackey 
and Horace H. Wilson of the Wilson 
Agency, Equitable Society, New York. 


MRS. SAUNDERS DEAD 
Mrs. Martha Brown Saunders, mother 
of Edmund A. Saunders III, chairman of 
the board of the Atlantic Life, died re- 
cently. 





STAN DARD 
COMPARISON 
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Father’s Financial Misbehavior a 


A Hazard to Insure Against 


By Lloyd Patterson, 
Keane-Patterson Agencies, New York City 


Financial misbehavior on the part of the 
most well-intentioned fathers is just as 
much a hazard to be guarded against by 
life insurance as are death, disability and 
old age, according to Lloyd Patterson of 
the Keane-Patterson Agencies, New York 
City, Massachusetts Mutual, who ex- 
pressed his views in this article for the 
Massachusetts Radiator. 


The premium will be so much. The 
dividends will be such and such. In the 
event of death (cheerful thought) the 
family will get this, and that, and then 
some. Death does the trick! “Does 
your heart beat faster when you run 
for the 5:15, Mr. Jones?” “You're not 
looking so well today!” “And if you do 
live, Mr. Jones, the chances are very 
much in favor of your dying in the poor- 
house!” “Our company takes only first- 
class risks!” 
Father’s New Necktie 

The day of the funereal sales talk is 
over. Cheer comes up over the horizon 
for the dawn of a new day. This is the 
era of breaks for father. We are now 
enthusiastic dispensers of encourage- 
ment. Now father has something more 
to live for, something more to look for- 
ward to than a new necktie. Now he 
can see himself playing around at 65 with 
from $50 a month up, and with a more 
tangible perspective and a fair degree of 
certainty of income in this world of un- 
certainty, where no one has any assur- 
ance of what the schedule is, except 
through life insurance. 

And that’s just it! Where is the fu- 
ture? The world’s foremost econom- 
ists huddled into Geneva last year to de- 
termine where we were going, and while 
they all wanted to talk at once about 
what has caused us to be where we are 
now, not one of them would hazard his 
reputation on our even immediate des- 
tination. 

Nothing to be alarmed about, of course, 
Prognostication of disaster has been 
going on for eons, and what with some 
pretty tough breaks descending on man- 
kind like an avalanche of bricks from 
time to time, we’re still reporting prog- 
ress in one direction or another. 

But let’s get back to father’s necktie, 
and all that something more worthy of 
his moil and toil when he goes out to 
pasture,—when he is finished with the 
contingency of providing the family with 
a fine legacy over his dead body. Today 
we bear good news. Neither does it do 
any harm to stretch it a bit and give 
him every reason to believe in his own 
convictions that he really will live to age 
65 and way beyond, and forget the acci- 
dents, disease, depressions, and death. 
We hold the mirror so that he can see 
himself just as he would like to see him- 
self at 65. 


Father Thinks He Can Beat the Game 


This isn’t anything new to underwrit- 
ers, of course, but that isn’t what we're 
getting at. Father doesn’t fall for even 
that as readily as he should, because if 


LLOYD PATTERSON 


father plans to go on living, he has prob- 
ably conceived the crazy idea that he can 
beat the game. He either has a favorite 
racket of his own where he thinks he 
can make 10% or 20% on his hard- 
earned money or he resorts to the old 
6% compound interest table and projects 
himself a wealth at retirement. There it 
all is in black and white, and certainly 
the compound interest table is correct. 
Nothing to it. 

And this is all after father hasn’t 10% 
of the money he attempted to save in 
the last ten years at 1% simple interest. 
And this is after father had invested in 
some choice Florida lots and after he had 
actually projected a fortune on paper in 
the hysterical golden age,—and then lost 
his shirt and owed another! Of course, 
he’s more likely to listen to reason now 
that he’s either lost his job in the bar- 
gain, has had a big cut in pay, or the 
bottom of his bank has fallen out. 

He’s beginning to wonder now, where, 
besides his sock, he can put his cash 
position and be as cocksure about prin- 
cipal as he used to be about profits. Next 
time he’s going to be more sure of re- 
sults. He’s going to investigate secur- 
ity. He’s going to locate real guarantee. 
He has learned something this time and 
he’s going to be careful! 

Whatever he lands on for his next 
venture, if we leave it to him, the 
chances are that it will not be life in- 
surance unless we tell him. This is 
where we come in. 

The light of experience is a secure il- 
lumination. If certainty is looked for, 
the surest way is to look for the same 
means that has secured it in the past. 


Arrived on Schedule 


Life insurance answers the question. 
Life insurance has beaten the game. A 
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PROTECTION 1844 
PROTECTION Jp: 


@ “BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS” is the 
tendency among life insurance leaders today, 
@ BUT protection in 1844 when the STATE 
MUTUAL was first organized and protection 
in 1933 are two widely separated points of view. 


@ THE FAMILY INCOME CONTRACT is the greatest contribution 
of the present generation to the future welfare and happiness of women 
It provides twice the protection at a price the family man 


q@ “HER DADDY CARED” tells the story of this modern contract in 
language your prospect will understand. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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hundred years ago when it pointed to a 
given destination at a given time, no 
matter what the objective, or no mat- 
ter when, it arrived on schedule and de- 
livered the goods. It is the old story of 
the hare and the tortoise once more. 

So, if we can get father to look back 
ten years at himself through our mir- 
ror of reflection, and get him to com- 
pare what he did financially to what life 
insurance has done in a century, he 
hasn’t any alternative for his future but 
life insurance,—not counting the protec- 
tion. If he has at last fully made up 
his mind that on May 1, 1957, he is going 
to have saved $20,000 in cash, he is going 
to deposit his money with a good life 
insurance company. 

But as we said before, he’s not going 
to find that out himself—we’ll have to 
show him. We'll have to tell him what 
the matter is with the compound inter- 
est table. We'll have to demonstrate the 
fallacy of “age 65 without having made 
a single financial error.” We'll have to 
show that our policy does more to in- 
sure against financial misbehavior than 
any other method. We'll have to remind 
him that after all he’s but a human being. 
We'll have to clearly prove that he can- 
not beat the game himself, that if he 
wants to be somewhere at 65, he’s got to 
invest in something like that which 
twenty-five years ago was guaranteed to 
be delivered today and today was deliv- 
ered. That is the only sure indication 
of what he may expect twenty-five years 
hence. So far as the protection of his 
family is concerned he wants that of 
course, being as it’s practically thrown in, 
ultimately free of charge. 





Knott on Investments 


(Continued from Page 4) 
not for the purpose of becoming part 
owner of a shoe factory here, a copper 
mine there, and a bank somewhere else. 
“T believe that the ownership of stock 





AGE ano STABILITY 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1848 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





in subsidiary or affiliated insurance em 

panies, or the contral of different: 

surers through holding companies, 4s 
fraught with considerable peril, of which 
we have had evidence on several ogy 
sions in the not distant past. I am mm 
unmindful that there are numerous @ 
filiated companies now existing whos 
operations I am not intending to criticie 
and, indeed, I am not leveling criticism, 
even by inference, at any particule 
group. I would not force immediate 
changes, if I had the power, where ther 
is no present need for it but I believe 
these affiliations should be discouragel 
in the future, and that such existing set 
ups should adjust themselves to chang 
ing conditions, through _ reinsurance 
agreements, corporate merger, or other- 
wise, as individual circumstances ma 
make best. 

Diversification Essential 
“Besides avoiding 
speculative nature, I believe it will ke 
accepted without serious contradiction 
that insurance companies, whatever thei 
character, should diversify their inves: 
ments. An insurance company shot 
not have an excessive proportion of its 
assets in one investment any more that 
it should have an excessive amount ¢ 
its risks exposed to a single hazard, « 
than a farmer should go year in a 
year out exhausting his soil with a si- 
gle crop. These investments shoul! 
offer a reasonable variety as to char 
acter, location, maturities and return. 

“Tt is right and proper for an insur 
ance company to supplement its under 
writing profits and to build up a resert 
through judicious investment _ policies 
But the primary function of such cot 
panies is not investment, but insurance 
They should follow such underwriting 
policies as to make their primary funt- 
tions a source of profit, and not havt 
to rely upon returns from their inves 
ments, especially those of a highly spec: 
ulative character, to make up for under 
writing losses.” 
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(has. H. Parsons Dies 
Suddenly After Stroke 


BEGAN AS AGENT 35 YEARS AGO 








Director of Agencies of Northwestern 
Mutual; A General Agent at Toledo 
For Many Years 

Charles H. Parsons, director of agen- 
cies of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who died at his home in that city Mon- 
jay night, had been connected with that 
company for thirty-five years. He died 
of heart disease following an attack of 
in his office on Monday. He 
superintendent of agencies for 





apoplexy 
had been 





PARSONS 


CHARLES H. 


more than seven years and only recently 
his title was changed to director of agen- 


1es. 

Mr. Parsons was born at Ashland, 
meene Co., N. Y., May 8, 1861, and was 
2 years of age. He started with the 
Northwestern Mutual as a special agent 
nthe Utica, N. Y., general agency in 
1898. He was appointed general agent 
fthe company at Toledo, Ohio, in 1904 
aid remained there until November 1, 
1925, when he was made superintendent 
fagencies at the home office. Mr. Par- 
sons was known to the entire field force 
fthe Northwestern Mutual and was a 
frequent speaker at agency gatherings 
ud other insurance meetings. He was 
ative in the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
arch Bureau as a member of the board 
f directors. He survived by his 
widow, a son, Harry P. Parsons, special 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual at 
loledo, and a daughter living in Mil- 
vaukee. Funeral services were held at 
the family residence on Wednesday. 
Burial took place at Toledo on Thursday. 


is 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE 


The Minneapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters recently held its annual 
educational institute with Dr. S. S. 


Huebner and Lester O. Schriver as head- 
ine speakers. The meeting was held on 
‘Saturday, and many policyholders at- 
tended the afternoon session. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ace at the Wharton School in Phila- 
lelphia, and Mr. Schriver, general agent 
lor the Actna Life at Peoria, who ap- 
peared in his capacity as vice-president 
% the National Association, the speak- 
‘tS were Russell P. Thierbach, assistant 
‘rector of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual and J. M. Keplar, Bankers of 
lowa, Elkhart, Ind. 


STUYVESANT MAY FIGURES 
The Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency of 
the Prudential in New York City under 


Andrey Kakoyannis as manager had 
baid-for business of $586,550 in May, 


CMpared with $1,041,820 last year. 


Trend of Selection 

Back to Individual 
SAYS DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 
As Medical Section Chairman of A. L. C. 


He Discusses Present 
Tendencies 








The trend today in the classification of 
risks and the selection of new business 
is back toward the individual rather than 
class grouping, according to Dr. Harry 
W. Dingman, vice-president, Continental 
Assurance, Chicago, who, as chairman of 
the Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention, opened the annual meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on Tuesday. 

“Today the emphasis is back upon the 
individual,” said Dr. Dingman, “in reali- 
zation that it avails us little to appraise 
the physical aspect exactly, if we over- 
look a steadily falling earnings curve. It 
avails us little to ascertain the financial 
picture accurately, if we disregard a per- 
sonal history of serious portent. It 
avails us little—unless we everlastingly 
keep in mind that our applicants are hu- 
man beings with internal problems in 
their bowels, external problems in their 
environment and intangible problems in 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 
in Maryland! 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 
Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 











DEWEY R. MASON IN HOSPITAL 


Dewey R. Mason, general agent of the 
Aetna Life at Jacksonville, Fla. who 
has a wide circle of friends in New York 
because he was for some years a general 
agent in this city, was operated upon 
for eye trouble by Dr. John M. Wheeler 
at the Institute of Ophthalmology of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, last 
Friday. Mr. Mason will remain at the 
Medical Center for treatment for about 
a month. 


their temperaments, all of which factors 
are influencing their motives as they ap- 
ply to us for insurance. Present day 
valuation of risks must go carefully into 
the physical searching into environment, 
and penetratingly into the psychological. 
Thus only can we determine motivation. 
Any lesser analysis is incomplete.” 

Dr. Dingman pointed out that as med- 
ical directors are physicians they have 
had ample opportunity to learn that there 
is just as much human nature in the 
applicants for life insurance as in pa- 
tients who seek medical advice, but it 
may not be so obvious. 

“The same individual who understates 
his digestive history to the insurance 
doctor may overstate his history of indi- 
gestion when talking to his family doc- 
tor,” he continued. “He plays for per- 
sonal advantage in each instance. Moti- 
vation.” 





LIFE SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York will hold its annual meeting 
in conjunction with a golf tournament at 
the Rockville Center Country Club, L. L, 
next Tuesday. Charles E. Genther, 1440 
Broadway, is making reservations for the 
dinner and tournament. 
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P. J. LOTRUGLIO 


Under the management of 
E. A. Muller, The Luther- 
Keffer Agency's uptown 
offfee —110 E. 42nd 
Street—is conveniently 
situated to serve insur- 
ance buyers in that vicin- 
ity. Very active in carry- 
ing out the Luther-Kefer con- 
ception of service is Pete LoTruslio, 
49nd Street Supervi-or. 
been in the life insurance business 
Four years ago he 
joined the Atna Life in New York, 
giving his attention to sales and 
supervisory work. Occasionly, you 


Character in a business organization is a composite 
of the characters associated with it. Therefore, this 
series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 


LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY 


KENDRICK A. LUTHER - ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents 
100 William St. » «© «© 110 E. 42nd St. & » 


_ BEEKMAN 3.900 TELEPHONES 
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WY SUPERVISOR 


meet a chap who is blessed 





with Pete's more promi- 
He 
is tremendously obliging. 
He does his job—be- 


cause he likes it—with 


nent characteristics. 


a smile. He does things 
swiftly, but in an easy 

unrufled manner. He knows 
his life insurance. He knows the an- 
swers — without looking the 
book. He knows the value of the 
helpful, friendly spirit in business. 
But he doesn’t know, because he’s 


in 


He has 


modest, just how popular he is with 
his business associates and friends. 


will reflect the spirit and personality of 


e £ (INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City 


UPTOWN ASHLAND 4-2500 


SERVICE = FULL COMMISSION TO yOu 
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ACTION AT CHICAGO 


Insurance supervision was faced by 
problems unprecedented in character and 
of peculiar urgency when the commis- 
stoners met in Chicago last week. There 


were a number of matters about whicli 
decisions had to be made by the conven 
tion. The supervisory officials were, in 
a real sense, on the spot. 

The manner in which they’ rose to the 
cecasion and met the demands upon them 
is only partly revealed in the action tak- 
Indeed, it 


might be said with a considerable degree 


en by the convention body. 
of truth to be a minor part. The heaviest 
work was done in committee where the 
commissioners labored long to achieve 
results that could be applied nationwide 
and at the same time make the effects 
equitable for all interests, chief of which 
is the public. The importance of the oc- 
casion to the state departments is re- 
flected in the number of commissioners 
who attended—forty-four states were 
represented, far more than at any pre- 
vious meeting of the convention. 

The 


to the commissioners who attended is in- 


informative and educative value 


calculable because the benefits will be 
passed on to the public through the more 
informed action of supervisory officials 
of the One 


wrong in citing this as the major achieve- 


states. would not be far 
ment of the convention at Chicago. 
Take such an unprecedented develop- 
as the evolution of the new Na- 
Many of the 
commissioners had, on their arrival, only 


ment 
tional Surety Corporation. 


a hazy idea of what was done in this 
critical situation, and why. They were 
being questioned at home. Uppermost in 
the public mind was the idea that ther« 
had been discrimination between credi 
tors of the old company. In taking to 
Chicago with him several of his staff who 
had worked out the National Surety re- 
habilitation Superintendent Van Schaick 
had two purposes in mind: to give the 
other commissioners the benefit of the 
experience of the New York Department 
in handling a critical situation and to 
inform the commissioners of the facts so 
that they would be equipped with this 
knowledge for their own guidance. 

In handling the National Surety crisis 
the New York Department had to cut a 
trail through unmarked terrain and ex- 
plore strange territory. The charts and 
surveys of this pioneering were spread 
before the commissioners 
Chief in public interest of the matters 


before the commissioners was the life in- 


ce polcy loan and surrender action. 
‘le unanimous adoption of a liberalized 
plan, which will permit up to the full 
loan or surrender value to relieve need 
or prevent hardship, is sufficiently broad, 
felt, to 
states. The recommendations give prom- 


it is meet conditions in most 
ise of quite general acceptance by the 


commissioners and certainly they are 
elastic enough to do justice to all inter- 
ests. Policy loans should now fade as 
front-page news. 

The improvement in security markets 
if continued will automatically simplify 
the problem of the valuation of securities 
the formula for which will be definitely 
determined at the December meeting in 
New York. 

Liquidation of companies has come 
forward during the past year as a spe- 
cial problem for the insurance depart- 
ments because the guiding purpose is to 
conserve the interests of the public and 
its insurance protection. A_ basis for 
achieving these ends was laid before the 
convention. The acceptance by the com- 
missioners of the interpretation of ma- 
rine writing powers as proposed by the 
carriers will be recognized as a genuine 
advance in underwriting practice in this 
country. 

For the past few years agents’ balances 
due the companies have baffled all at- 
tempts at correcting a bad situation. The 
bal- 
ances, less commissions, to be trust funds 


held 


quarterly statements of overdue balances, 


commissioners, by declaring such 


for their principals and requiring 


have at least started in motion machin- 
ery which should have definite beneficial 
results. 

l;vents had made the Chicago meeting 
a genuine test of the efficiency and ade- 
quacy of state supervision. The results 
show that the commissioners’ convention 
has the talent and leadership to rise to 
the extraordinary demands of unprece- 
dented conditions. 


Samuel T. Gordon, who for a num- 
ber of years was field representative of 
fire insurance companies in Kentucky, 
including the Western, Glens Falls, and 
others, after several months in the East, 
has returned to Louisville, where he has 
entered the agency business, operating 
as Samuel T. Gordon & Co., represent- 
ing the Travelers. 

e - = 


Miss Vi:ginia Mae Woodward, daugh- 
ter of Milton L. Woodward, general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual at 
Detroit, was married recently in Evans- 
ton, Ill, the groom being William A. 
1) »nmoyer. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the 


Prudential, and acting head of Prince- 
ton University for the past year, was 
chairman of the committee which chose 
his successor, Professor Harold Willis 
odds, the new president of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Duffield had originally in 
tended to serve as president only a short 
time, but selection of a permanent presi- 
dent was delayed. 
* * * 


Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who is a native of California, having been 
born in San Diego, has a large acquaint- 
ance among Pacific Coast newspaper 
men. In the days before the San Fran- 
cisco fire he was a member of the Press 
Club there and enjoyed the associations 
of one of the most interesting and color- 
ful newspaper towns of the country. In 
those days he also edited an insurance 
journal in San Francisco. 

¢ w& © 


Robert A. Altschuler, assistant secre- 
tary of the International Fidelity of 
Jersey City and who has been with that 
company for about twenty years, has 
been named as one of five candidates 
for the new city council of Hackensack, 
N. J., by a committee of one hundred. 
Mr. Altschuler is president of the Hack- 
ensack Golf Club. 

i a. 


Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the In- 
surance Institute of America, Inc., left 
on Wednesday for his annual trip to 
England to attend the annual meeting 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
Gieat Britain’s insurance educational or- 
ganization. The C. 1. L. is holding its 
convention this year at Manchester. 

ae 

J. G. Butterbaugh, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa, is recovering following a serious 
operation which he underwent at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., re- 
cently. 

. 2 * 

Willa'd Regan, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York, has 
been elected to the advisory council of 
life underwriters of the Chase National 
3ank. 

* * * 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, while on a world 
tour recently made some excellent photo- 
graphs of historic spots which have been 
reproduced in the June issue of the Peli- 
can, field magazine of the company. The 
Taj Mahal, Great Wall of China and a 
Japanese temple are subjects. 





WILLIAM QUAID 


William Quaid, vice-president of th 
Home cf New York group, is now Col 
nel Quaid. He has been added to th 
legion of Kentucky colonels named } 
Governor Ruby Laffoon. The honor is 
merited for Mr. Quaid has “commanded 
the full attention of many gatherings 
insurance men the country over and ‘s 
today one of the most popular speakers 
at insurance conventions, 

.s * * 


Henry C. Rommel, veteran local age: 
of Newark, N. J., was recently re-electe 
treasurer of the Triton Boat Club for th 
fortieth time. Now more than seventy 
nine years of age, he was an expert oars 
man years ago and still rows occasionally 
on the Passaic River. On the runnin 
track, too, he excelled and once ran ¢ 
half-mile in 1 minute 58 seconds. Mr 
Kommei is the oldest member of the 
Newark Y. M. C. A., his connection going 
back more than fifty years. He has 
never smoked nor indulged in alcoholi 
liquors. His insurance career began 1 
the local department of the Firemen’s o! 


Newark. Later he became manager 
the Newark branch office of the Citi- 
zens of New York and held this posi 


until the company reinsured the old Phe- 

nix of Brooklyn. Then Mr. Romme 

opened his own agency at 40 Clintor 

Street, Newark, where he still operatesi! 
* © 2 


George C. Wallingford, secretar) 
the United States branch of the Atlas 
and vice-president of its Amei:ican sw 
sidiary, the Albany, is retiring from hs 
post with the Atlas on Juiy 1 for th 
reason that he has reached the retire 
ment age. It is believed that he ma 
do some insurance brokerage business 
New York City in addition to remainm 
as vice-president of the Aibany. He was 
chief accountant in the Western b.anch 
of the Atlas before coming to New Yith 
about thirteen years ago. Mr. Walling 
ford jomed the company in 1904. 


. ¢ @ 


Horatio N. Kelsey, former president ol 
the Underwriters Trust Co. and former 
United States manager of the London A 
Scottish, has moved his office from I! 
John Street to 89 Broad Street. He !s 
now engaged in negotiating reinsurane 
treaties and acting as intermediary i Mt 
reinsurance or sale of insurance coflr 
panies. 

* ok x 

Felix F. Kurz, manager of the under 
writing department of the General ot 
Seattle, has been elected assistant s& 
retary. He has been with the compan 
since 1923. 
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With the Insurance Commissioners at 
Chicago 

The Commissioners’ Meeting in Chi- 
cago last week should go on record as 
the hardest working convention within 
the memory of convention followers. 
Committees met often and long. Colonel 
Dunham of Connecticut called a conser- 
vation committee meeting for 8:30 in the 
morning. Superintendent Van Schaick 
had a valuations committee meeting at 
9 o'clock. There were several committees 
working over their problems both before 
and after the dinner hour, one being 
called for 7 p. m. 





The New York Insurance Department 
had the largest number of staff members 
attending the convention. In addition to 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
there were Deputy Superintendent Sam- 
uel R. Feller; Deputy Thomas J. Cullen 
of the Albany office; Nelson Hadley, 
chief examiner of life companies; Charles 
E. Ryan, chief examiner of fire compan- 
ies; Charles A. Wheeler, chief examiner 
of casualty companies; Joseph J. Ma- 
grath, chief, Rating Bureau; Charles 
Hughes, auditor and actuary; Alexander 
Foster, Jr., counsel of the Liquidation 
3ureau, and Howard Spencer, also of the 
Liquidation Bureau. Milton B. Ignatius, 
special counsel in the National Surety 
rehabilitation, accompanied the party and 
was active in explaining the National 
Surety plan to the commissioners. 

Every effort was made by Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick and his staff to give 
the commissioners a clear understanding 
of the National Surety rehabilitation. In 
addition to several committee meetings 
and conferences which all commissioners 
were urged to attend, Superintendent 
Van Schaick announced that any com- 
missioner desiring to ask questions would 
find Howard Spencer and Alexander 
Foster, Jr., in the New York Depart- 
ment’s suite of the hotel in the evening 
prepared to help them. 


Robert Emmett O’Malley who is slated 
to succeed Col. Joseph F. Thompson as 
Missouri Superintendent of Insurance, 
thé latter’s term of office ending June 31, 
attended the commissioners’ convention 
at Chicago to get the atmosphere and to 
take advantage of the unusually informa- 
tive work of the committees, as well as 
the convention itself. 


There were about a dozen newly ap- 
pointed commissioners at Chicago who 
Were attending their first regular meet- 
ing of the convention. One of the inter- 
esting personalities among them is John 
J. Holmes of Montana. Commissioner 
Holmes is a youngish looking man in his 
forties, modest, unassuming, but with a 
salty sense of humor that promises to 
enliven future convention sessions. The 
first sentence he uttered drew a laugh. 
President Brown asked the new com- 
Missioners to rise and announce them- 
selves. When Holmes got up he said, 
“John J. Holmes, Montana, not of Pow- 
der River.” The laugh that followed 




















Montana Commis- 
sioner George P. Porter, who always 
answered the roll-call with, “George P 
Porter of Powder River.” This is an old 
Montana cowboy expression—‘“Powder 
River, let her buck, a mile wide and an 
inch deep.” The expression gained some 
general fame when the cowboy con- 
tingent went to the front in the World 
War and France first heard the slogan. 

Holmes is not a native of the North- 
west, as he was born in Ireland. His 
first experience in this country was as a 
youth in New York where he had a rail- 
road job. Having few friends in the big 
city, his chief recreation for some time 
was taking long walks around New York 


dates back to former 


which interested him greatly. He has 
hiked over every mile of New York’s 
chief thoroughfares. Another of his sim- 


ple diversions was to join a group of 
young fellows who donned running togs 
and ran entirely around the outside of 
Central Park. This is a pretty stiff un- 
dertaking for a runner not in training 
and is still used by college track teams 
for training purposes. 

Commissioner Holmes, in addition to 
being insurance commissioner of Mon- 
tana, is state auditor, investment commis- 
sioner, and state fire marshal. He 
stumped the state last Fall for the Gov- 
ernor and the state ticket. If you ask 
him for his card he will hand you a leaf 
of beaten copper on which is engraved 
his name and offices. 


The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were provided by the American 
Mutual Alliance. This included‘a visit 
to the Century of P Exhibition, 
dinner at Old Heidelberg Inn on the fair 
grounds, an evening boat ride on Lake 
Michigan, golf and other diversions, as 
well as special entertainment for the la- 
dies. 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, who has at- 
tended all commissioners’ conventions for 
many years, was the active host. Mr. 
Gruhn, a native of Chicago, has been 
connected with the Alliance since its for- 
mation in 1922, He knows all the com 
missioners personally and is a popular 
personality at their gatherings. 

The American Mutual Alliance is the 
central organization of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, and the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. These organizations cover all 
lines other than life. These associations 
each have their own officers and _ indi- 
vidual identity, but each association elects 
three commissioners who sit on the board 
of the Alliance. The Alliance itself has 
no president or vice-president. Offices 
are maintained in Chicago and New York. 


rogress 


When Superintendent Van _ Schaick 
read his paper on the liquidation of in- 
surance companies, the commissioners 
and others including company executives 
who had been visiting in the outer lobby 
came into the convention room to: hear 


what the superintendent had to say. He 
spoke to a_ standing-room audience, 
which indicates the importance that is 
attached to this subject and the interest 
- the pioneering work which the New 
York Department has been doing in this 
direction. In the closing session of the 
Convention Superintendent Van Schaick 
commented on the fact that it had been 

hard-working and serious-minded con- 
vention, 


roll-call of states at the con- 
vention one woman responded. In fact, 
she did not answer the roll herself but 
was recorded by one of the other com- 
missioners. This is Mrs. Mary A. Fair- 
child, deputy commissioner of Nebraska. 
Mrs. Fairchild is a frequent attendant at 
commissioners’ meetings and is well 
known to the convention. She has charge 
of the work of the Department and has 
seen many Nebraska commissioners come 
and go. She has shown great ability as 
a deputy and is thoroughly familiar with 
the insurance laws and regulations of her 
state. 


On the 


Commissioner Herbert L. Davis of the 
District of Columbia is the convention 
philosopher. His paper discussing Com- 
missioner Knott’s address on investments 
was full of philosophical observations 
covering a wide range. A good part of 
his address was devoted to giving advice 
to the younger and newer commissioners 
of whom there were more than at any 
meeting in years. He once was referee 
and auditor of the United States Su- 
preme Court and has held a number of 
receiverships. He told those commis- 
sioners who also have banking or “blue 
sky” responsibilities in their states that 
the new Federal Securities Act may re- 
quire a considerable enlargement of their 
Departments in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this law. 


Some of the essentials for the perfect 
investment officer of an insurance com- 
Commissioner 


pany were expressed by 

R. L. Daniel of Texas at Chicago last 
week. Commissioner Daniel said that an 
investment officer of an insurance com- 
pany should have good nerves and a 
perfect digestion. Commissioner Daniel 


runs to epigrams. Commenting on the 
economic situation he said the farmers 
have got to come back first before the 
rest of us can prosper. “When the farm- 
er is poor we all get thin,” he said. 

Discussing investments of insurance 
companies, Commissioner Daniel remark- 
ed that he would prohibit all invest- 
ments in stocks. He would have no 
stocks in anything as investments for 
insurance companies. The investment 
end of an insurance company is the most 
serious part of the business in his opin- 
ion and he was in favor of limiting in- 
vestments so that no large proportion of 
funds would go in any one class, espe- 
cially real estate. The science of insur- 
ance is in distribution, said Daniel, and 
he is for a more balanced distribution 
of invested funds. 


Uniform state legislation is no more than 
a dream, in the opinion of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick. One effect of experi- 
ence of the state departments with com- 
pany liquidations may be to bring insur- 
ance companies under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act through an amendment of 
that act. 


B. A. Dugal, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Quebec, invited the commission- 
ers’ convention to meet in Quebec for 
the next annual meeting. 


livest subjects before the 
commissioners’ convention last year was 
interlocking directorates among insur- 
ance companies. A paper on the subject 
before the meeting in Texas caused a 
committee to be appointed and this com- 
mittee held a hearing in New York last 
December at which a number of promi- 
nent executives appeared, Other more 


One of the 


pressing matters on the scene of insur- 
ance supervision have taken up the time 
and attention of commissioners so that 
no meeting of the members of the com- 


mittee was held during the year. Gar- 
field W. Brown, president of the con- 
vention, was chairman of this committee 


last year and he suggested to the con- 
vention at Chicago that this matter be 
not dropped but the convention maintain 
an interest in it. 

* € @ 


Time-Tested Foreign Companies 


\lthough nearly twenty of our Ameri- 
can fire insurance companies are one 
hundred years old or older, thus dem- 


business 
and go, 


onstrating the stability of the 
even though depressions come 
many companies entered here and _ in 
Canada, but with home offices abroad, 
have been writing fire and marine insur 
ance for from one hundred to more than 
two hundred years. Others have been in 
business for about 100 years or close to 
it. Some of these companies which have 
established proud records through turbu 
lent years of history include the follow- 
ing, with the dates of their formation: 

Royal Exchange, 1696 

Sun of London, 


London, 
1710. 


Union Assurance of London, 1714 
_Westminster Fire Office of London, 
1717. 


London Assurance, 1720. 

Soe ce Assurance of London, 1782. 

Caledonian, Edinburgh, 1805. 

Law Union & Rock, London, 

Eagle of London, 1807. 

Atlas of London, 1808. 

North British & Mercantile, 
and Edinburgh, 1809. 


1806 


London 


Halifax Fire of Halifax, N. S., 1800 
General Fire of Paris, 1819. : 
Guardian of London, 1821. 

Scottish Union & National, 1824 
Yorkshire of York, England, 1824. 


+ * * 


Safest Transportation Mode 


Only one passenger lost his life in 
train accidents in 1932. That passenger 
was a railroad employe who was off duty 
and was riding on a rail motor passenger 
car when it collided with another train 

Fatalities among passengers on rail- 
way trains have been constantly de- 
creasing since 1923, with the single ex- 
ception of a small increase in 1928. In 
1931, four passengers lost their lives in 
train accidents, which up to that time 
was a new low record. In 1930, there 
were seven fatalities. 

For each fatality in train accidents in 
1932, the railroads carried 480,000,000 
passengers. This was the highest aver- 
age ever attained by the railroads of this 
country. 

In 1931 there was one fatality for every 
149,807,000 passengers carried, and in 
1930, one fatality for every 101,141,000 
passengers. 

The number of passengers injured in 
train accidents in 1932 was also a new 
low record for any year, 410 having been 
reported compared with 493 in 1931. 

This remarkable safety record estab- 
lished in 1932 results not only from con- 
certed efforts of both officials and em- 
ployes to promote safety in every way 
on the rail lines of this country, but 
also from improvements that have been 
made in railway equipment and im- 
provements in signaling devices and op- 
erating methods. 

* * * 


Insurance Society at Stratford-on- 
Avon 


An insurance institute “yd been organ- 
ized at Stratford-on-Avon in England, a 
town which has long been senicietel with 
educational efforts because it is known 
the world over as the birthplace and 
home of Shakespeare. This institute is 
affliated with the Birmingham Insurance 
Institute and also the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute of Great Britain. The 
Stratford Institute has close to 150 mem- 
bers and hopes to have regular lectures 
and its own lending and reference library 
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Commissioners Adopt 
Nationwide Marine 
Powers Definition 


GENERAL REACTION FAVORABLE 





Commissioners Set Up Committee of 
Three to Cooperate with Under- 
writers’ Committee 


In addition to adopting unanimously a 
nationwide definition and interpretation 
of inland marine and transportation un- 
derwriting powers, the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners last 
Friday in Chicago also voted to create a 
standing committee of three commission- 
ers to ‘consider questions of the inter- 
pretation, definition and application of 
underwriting powers that may be referred 
to it by companies, agents, associations, 
commissioners and others. A report on 
the hearing held in Chicago on Wednes- 
day of last week by the special com- 
mittee of the Convention, at which time 
the proposed nation-wide agreement on 
inland marine underwriting powers was 
submitted, was published in these col- 
umns last Friday. 

The committee of the Commissioners’ 
Convention will consist of Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick of New York, 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut and Commissioner Harry E. 
McClain of Indiana. These three con- 
stituted the special marine committee ap- 
pointed last December to consider this 
whole question, with the exception of 
Mr. McClain who was named a _ few 
months ago to succeed John C. Kidd, In- 
diana Commissioner, whose term of of- 
fice expired early this year. 

The reaction in fire, casualty and ma- 
rine underwriting circles and among lo- 
cal agents to the nation-wide agreement 
is distinctly favorable. While each 
branch of the business might wish one or 
more changes to grant further protec- 
tion to its own special interests, this 
agreement represents the most satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem that can be 
reached after many months of confer- 
ences. Not only did the fire, marine and 
casualty company representatives pre- 
sent their views at numerous meetings 
but the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents’ leaders were also invited 
to participate so that the final agreement 
represents the thoughts of every impor- 
tant branch of the business. 

Committee of Nine to Be Named 

Besides formulating the agreement on 
what can and what cannot be insured 
under inland marine forms, the company 
representatives agreed to appoint a com- 
mittee of nine to include three senior 
executives from each underwriting field, 
fire, marine and casualty. While the 
personnel of this general committee to 
enforce the agreement and to pass on 
questions of interpretations, etc., has not 
been announced, it is known that sev- 
eral members have already been selected 

The full text of the resolution adopted 
by the commissioners last Friday with 
respect to accepting the proposed nation- 
wide interpretation of inland marine un- 
derwriting powers is as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States did, in December, 1922, approve a 
definition of marine underwriting pow- 
ers, and 

“Whereas, in the 
questions of interpretation and applica- 
tion of said definition have arisen and 
produced certain controversies among 
the fire, marine and casualty underwrit- 
ers as to writing powers, which have 
been matters of concern in this conven- 
tion, and 

“Whereas, 


intervening years 


marine and transportation 


insurance renders important services to 
and partakes closely of foreign and do- 


mestic commerce, and its subject mat- 
ters are not confined to any one state 
or territory but are of a mobile nature, 
and therefore a nation-wide definition 
and interpretation of underwriting pow- 
ers is important, and 

“Whereas, at the meeting of this con- 
vention held in New York in December, 
1932, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the definition and interpretation of 
marine underwriting powers and the de- 
sirability of nation-wide action in respect 
thereto, and 

Agreement Reached 

“Whereas, with the co-operation of 
said committee an agreement as to ma- 
rine and transportation writing powers 
has been arrived at among the fire, ma- 
rine and casualty insurers, pursuant to 
which there has been prepared and sub- 
mitted to said committee a proposed 
nation-wide definition and interpretation 
of marine and transportation underwrit- 
ing powers, and 

“Whereas, a proposed agreement for 
carrying out said definition and interpre- 
tation has been agreed upon and it is 
about to be entered into among fire, ma- 
rine and casualty insurers throughout the 
United States, and, 

“Whereas, said special committee of 
this Convention with the approval of the 
fire insurance committee now reports 
recommending the approval and adop- 
tion by this Convention of said proposed 
definition and interpretation for general 
acceptance in the United States and the 
approval in principle of said proposed 
agreement among insurers; 

“Be It Therefore Resolved, that the 
National Convention accept and approve 
of this report of the special committee; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that this Convention accept 
and promulgate the nationwide definition 
and interpretation recommended by its 
committee; and be it further 

“Resolved, that this Convention ap- 
prove in principle the aforesaid agrec- 
ment among fire, marine and casualty 
insurers; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the National Conven- 
tion hereby creates a standing committee 
of this Convention to be known as ‘The 
committee for the definition and inter- 
pretation of underwriting powers’ to 
consist of three members to be desig- 
nated by the president of this National 
Convention, for the purpose of consid- 
ering such questions of the interpreta- 
tion, definition and application of under- 
writing powers as may be referred to it 
by companies, associations, or members 
of this Convention interested in or af- 
fected by the plan herein approved.” 

The first move to secure a nation-wide 
agreement on marine underwriting pow- 
ers was made at the meeting of the com- 
missioners last December in New York 
when Archibald G. Thacher, counsel for 
the marine underwriting insurers, of- 
fered to the commissioners the text of a 
proposed agreement and asked that the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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G. & R. Rehabilitation 
Making Good Headway 


INVESTMENT VALUES GAIN 


Price of Common Stock Reported at $70; 
May Alter Preferred Stock Plan 


For Small Claimants 


With further appreciation of stock and 
bond prices in the security markets the 
early part of this week and with the re- 
ceipt of additional assents to the reha- 
bilitation plan offered to claimants of the 
Globe & Rutgers, chances for the suc- 
cessful reorganization of the company 
continue to improve. The total assents 
now amount to about $5,500,000 and the 
market value of the company’s invest- 
ments is between $7,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000 above what it was when the company 
was taken over for rehabilitation by the 
New York Insurance Department on 
March 24. 

The return of confidence in the Globe 
& Rutgers is well illustrated in the rise 
in the price of the company’s common 
stock. In March and April this stock 
was quoted in New York for about $5 a 
share with few purchasers in_ sight. 
Within the last ten days the price has 
risen from $25 a share to $70 bid on 
Wednesday of this week. 

Reports were current a few days ago 
that changes were to be made in the 
rehabilitation plan in order to secure the 
approval of some large creditors who had 
not assented. It was said that these 
claimants urged the forming of a voting 
trust of three trustees to hold the pre- 
ferred stock issued to claimants and to 
dictate the affairs of the company. Offi- 
cers of the company stated Wednesday 
that no changes at all have as yet been 
made in the reorganization plan and that 
they were much encouraged by the re- 
habilitation progress made so far. 


Jameson Encouraged 


On Saturday President E. C. Jameson 
issued a statement reviewing the prog- 
ress made and also stating that if the 
company continues in business further 
responsibilities will be given to some of 
the younger officers. Whether this may 
mean a change in Mr. Jameson’s status 
as president is not indicated. He has 
headed the company for many years and 
was chief executive during the period of 
its most rapid expansion and _ growth. 
Following is his statement: 

“Detailed figures have been presented 

(Continued from Page 31) 





London Assurance Moves 


To 99 John St. Building 


The London Assurance, Manhattan 
Fire & Marine and the Union Fire, Ac- 
cident & General of Paris have moved 
from 150 William Street to the new 99 
John Street Building. The executive and 
agency departments occupy the entire 
twelfth floor and the local office is on 
the ground floor. The London Assurance 
has had a United States branch since 
1872 and is one of the leading British 
companies. Everett W. Nourse is 


United States manager. 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GeorGe Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES : 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS . ; : i ‘ 
*TOTAL ASSETS 








*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1932 


. -1,843,560.44 
592,100.09 

. 4 —-2,050,498.67 

- »« « » eeeeeee 
. $13,822,796.80 





Hessian Hills Case 
Won by Companies 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 
Highest N. Y. Court Holds Protection 
of Mortgagee Clause Can’t Be 
Read Into Policy 


A mortgagee’s interest under a fire 
insurance policy is no greater than that 
of the mortgagor, or assured, unless 
there is a written agreement att: iched to 
the policy specifically stating that the 
mortgagee has certain additional rights, 
it was decided this week by the New 
York State Court of Appeals in the j im- 
portant Hessian Hills Country Club case. 
The Court also held that the provisions 
of the standard mortgagee clz 1use Cannot 
be read into a policy containing only a 
loss payable clause. Thus the Court re- 
verses the Appellate Division’s decision 
and decides that the second mortgagee 
in this case, Abe grag has only the 
same rights against the Home and other 
insurance companies involved as has the 
assured. The companies have denied lia- 
bility in this fire loss, alleging fraud, ar- 
son and other violations of the fire con- 
tract. 
gagee against the insurers on the 
has still to be tried. 

Rs hen the companies first denied lia- 
bility the mortgagee, Fischer, brought 
suit fer a summary judgment for his in- 


facts 


terest, contending that whether or not 
the companies’ defenses against the as- 
sured were true, he was entitled to re- 


cover because he was protected by the 
terms of the standard mortgagee clause. 
The insurers denied his contention, stat- 
ing that the policies contained only a loss 
payable clause and the terms of the 
standard mortgagee clause could not be 
read into them by implication. The lower 
court affirmed the insurers’ vie wpoint but 
this was reversed by the Appellate Di- 
vision. Now the Court of Appeals re- 
verses the Appellate Division. 

All the judges of the Court of Appeals 
concur in the decision except Hubbs, not 
sitting. Following are some interesting 
sections from the opinion written by 
Judge Lehman: 


No Mortgagee Clause in Standard Policy 


“The question remains whether the 
standard mortgagee clause must be read 
into the policies by implication, though 
not contained in the body of the policies 
nor in any rider attached to the policies. 
That question has not yet been passed 
upon by this court. In Greenwich Bank 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 222 A. D. 219, 
the Appellate Division of the First De- 
partment reached the conclusion that 
where loss under a policy is payable to a 
mortgagee the standard mortgagee clause 
must be read into the policy though not 
attached thereto. Though we affirmed 
the decision of the Appellate Division 
(250 N. Y. 116) the affirmance by this 
court was on other grounds, and that 
question was not decided. It must be 
decided now. 

“Section 121 of the Insurance Law pro- 
vides for a standard blank form of pol- 
icy of fire insurance, and that ‘no other 
or different provision, agreement, condi- 
tion or clause shall be in any manner 
made a part of such contract’ except as 
provided by that section. The standard 
form of policy does not contain the 
standard mortgagee clause, but subdivi- 
sion 3 of that section permits additional 
agreements ‘in the case of a mortgagee 
not named in the policy as the insurer,’ 
but such additional agreements ‘shall in- 
clude the provisions of a standard rider 
or endorsement relating to such interest, 
the form of which shall have been ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and filed in his office as hereinafter 
provided. 4 

“By subdivision 10 of the same section 
it is provided that the Superintendent is 
empowered to make examinations in or- 
der to determine whether any particular 
agreement ought to be standardized and 
‘he shall thereupon prepare and file in 


(Continued on Page 31) 


The suit of the assured and mort- . 
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an Schaick Stresses Need For National 
Uniformity In Liquidation Ot Companies 


New York Superintendent Offers Two Solutions of Severe Problem After 
Telling Commissioners’ Convention of Many Costly Difficulties Now 
Encountered; One Calls for Federal Legislation Under Bankruptcy Act to 
Achieve Uniformity; Other for Closer Co-operation of Commissioners 


Insurance Superintendent George S. Van Schaick of New York, fully appreciat- 
ing the many troublesome and costly problems which now arise in connection with 
the liquidation of an insurance company doing an interstate business aad having stud- 
ied deeply into this national difficulty, presented to the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in Chicago last week two possible solutions. One is federal 
iegislation under the bankruptcy provision of the Constitution of the United States 
in order to achieve the desired goal of uniformity of action throughout the country. 
It is not improbable, Superintendent Van Schaick said, that Congress may at some 
time in the future consider the advisability of bringing insurance companies within 


the scope of the Bankruptcy Act. 


The Superintendent presented to the commis- 


sioners the essential features of a proposed draft of an amendment ta this Act to 


take care of insurance liquidations. 


A less perfect but immediately practical solution of the lack of unity in liquida- 
tion would be a positive voluntary program of cooperation under the auspices and 
guidance of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, Superintendent 


Van Schaick stated. 


The matter would appear to be of sufficient importance now 


to merit the appointment of a standing committee, he suggested, as there is a 
pressing need for a standard form of agreement between domiciliary and ancillary 


receivers. 


attitude upon certain general principles in addition to 


The Commissioners’ Convention could also act in adopting an official 


those embodied in any 


standard form of agreement, an outline of which principles Mr. Van Schaick pre- 


sented, 


view to take the place of the prevailing state point of view. 


What is most desired, whatever the remedy applied, is a national point of 


Following is the com- 


plete text of Superintendent Van Schaick’s address: 


All through the depression there has 
been noted commendable action by in- 
surance companies to improve their con- 
dition by the elimination of wasteful and 
harmful practices. Companies which were 
most prompt in putting their houses in 
order generally have come through this 
long trying period best. The relation- 
ship between wasteful and improper 
practices and the public interest has been 
repeatedly recognized by this Conven- 
tion. 

In the same manner that insurance 
companies have had occasion to study 
short-comings, supervisory officials have 
noted certain defects in public adminis- 
trative procedure. Attention has become 
focused on the liquidation of companies. 
The public is entitled to high efficiency 
in the liquidation of insolvent insurance 
companies. Company failures have been 
fewer in number than might reasonably 
have been expected. Those that have 
eccurred clearly demonstrate that meth- 
ods of liquidation need improvement. 
How this might be brought about is the 
subject of this discussion. 


Existing Lack of Coordination 

It is manifestly impossible to cover 
the entire subject adequately in one 
paper. This discussion will be limited 
to one phase of liquidation and reorgani- 
zation, namely, the lack of unity in the 
Proceedings taken at the present time 
upon the failure of an insurance com- 
pany which has been doing a nation- 
wide business, thus needlessly aggravat- 
ing the tragedy of the failure. This 
aspect of the subject is chosen for two 
reasons: First, because the existing lack 
of coordination between the proceedings 
in the various states is coming to be a 
serious condition in and of itself, and 
second, because this condition may have 
a direct bearing upon the future of state 
Supervision of insurance. 

To provide a background for a better 
understanding of the defect in the pres- 
€nt method of handling insolvent insur- 
ance companies it is worth while to clas- 
sify roughly the outstanding phases in 
the course of events after a determina- 
tion has been made to liquidate a com- 


pany. In the beginning the machinery 
of liquidation must formally be set in 
motion. Then comes a preliminary pe- 
riod in which three objects are foremost. 
It is particularly necessary at this stage 
to prevent preferences to various indi- 
viduals, to give information about what 
has happened and about the existing 
status of various matters, and to dis- 
entangle as far as possible the affairs 
of third persons. For example, assureds 
whom the company has been defending 
under liability policies, must be given 
opportunity to arrange for their own 
defenses. Those having unexpired con- 
tracts of insurance should be given 
warning and opportunity to purchase new 
insurance. 

The third major phase of liquidation 
is the administration of the assets of 
the company generally, which consists of 
ultimately reducing all of its resources 
to cash. Another important aspect 1s 
the determination of claims against the 
company and includes, among other 
things, giving of notices, receiving of 
proofs of claim and adjudication of 
claims. Finally, it is necessary to deal 
with those things which have to do with 
the distribution of assets. 

Primary Liquidator Has Limited 
Authority 

The setting in motion of the machin- 
ery of liquidation customarily consists of 
an order of receivership in the home 
state or of a granting of an application 
by the commissioner of the home state 
for a statutory proceeding akin to re- 
ceivership. Regardless of any theory to 
the contrary, the primary receiver or 
liquidator has very little authority as 
such in any other state. The primary 
court has practically none. : 

Of late in some cases the primary 
liquidator has encouraged the prompt 
commencement of proceedings in other 
states either through the respective com- 
missioners of such states or by trust- 
worthy creditors. These proceedings, 
however, are legally distinct and inde- 
pendent from the primary proceeding. 
Independent receivership proceedings oc- 
casionally are instituted in some of the 


other states under the auspices of com- 
missioners of insurance. Generally they 
are sponsored by former employes or by 
creditors. Such receiverships vary in 
point of merit. Some deserve high com- 
mendation. At the other extreme is a 
form of receivership in some ‘states in 
which the moving creditor receives a 
preference. In the case of the liquida- 
tion of one New York company such 
a receivership by a very large creditor 
threatens to absorb all of the assets in 
that particular state. Here, of course, 
receivership is no better than attach- 
ment. 

In the balance of the states nothing is 
done and the affairs of a company are 
left to drift until the primary liquidator 
has time to attend to them. Most of 
those who owe money to the company 
in such states are able to avoid payment 
for a considerable length of time and 
sometimes they never pay. On the other 
hand, creditors are free to start attach- 
ment actions and to otherwise prefer 
themselves. 


Difficulties of Getting Files 


The lack of coordination between the 
various proceedings is clearly apparent 
in the preliminary stages of the liquida- 
tion. To begin with the files relating to 
matters in many states may be concen- 
trated in one place, which may or may 
not be the domicile of the company. It 
is expensive to segregate these files by 
states. Yet the various state receivers 
have no interest in files pertaining to 
other states. Another difficulty arises 
when several persons simultaneously 
seek possession of the same files. In 
such cases it is likely that no one is in 
position to answer the legitimate in- 
quiries of those who have an interest in 
the files. At times the New York Super- 
intendent, as local conservator of a for- 
eign company which has failed, has been 
in possession of files covering most of 
the eastern part of the country. His 
helplessness at such times even to make 
intelligent answers to inquiries has been 
appalling. 

The notices of liquidation, if any, sent 
out by the various receivers vary marked- 
ly. Under the present uncertainty of the 
relationships between the various pro- 
ceedings it is at times literally impossi- 
ble to know what to notify claimants to 
do in the matter of filing claims. 

Several additional difficulties are en- 
countered. There is no uniformity of 
policy with regard to assisting assureds 
whom the company was defending under 
liability policies. The handling of col- 
lateral differs widely. At times deposi- 
tors of collateral in one state find them- 
selves in difficulty because the collateral 
has been moved to another state. The 
vagueness of the relationship between 
the two states makes the return of the 
collateral uncertain. The employes of a 
company in some states will have a pre- 
ferred claim for wages. In other juris- 
dictions there is no such preference. 

The administration of the assets of an 
insolvent company under the present sys- 
tem is particularly apt to produce con- 


flict between the various receivers. In 
the case of a creditor receivership the 
size of the receivers’ fees depends upon 
the amount of assets collected. In the 
case both of a creditor receivership and 
one by a commissioner of insurance each 
receiver feels obligated to collect as much 
as possible in order to protect his cred- 
itors in the event it is determined that 
he shall make a local distribution of 
what he has collected. 
Real Estate in Foreign States 

In some states title is vested by sta- 
tute in the liquidator of that state. This 
solves the asset problem in home state. 
However, real estate in a foreign state 
is not affected. High courts have even 
indicated that they are not bound by 
such a statute with regard to personal 
property within the physical jurisdiction 
of their respective territories. 

A few examples taken at random will 
show how troublesome this matter may 
be. A receiver in one state may hold a 
mortgage on property in another state 
and the mortgagor may be in either state 
or in the third state. Who shall make 
the collection? One receiver may hold 
a note payable in another state by a 
resident of a third state who is tem- 
porarily living in a fourth state on a 
policy taken out and involving business 
in a fifth state. What receiver is en- 
titled to collect on the note? The debtor 
of a company on an open account may 
have property and may be subject to 
suit in a half dozen or more states. If 
it involves a substantial amount each of 
several receivers may feel himself enti- 
tled to it. It is not uncommon for an- 
other insurance company doing business 
all over the country to owe a company 
in liquidation a substantial amount upon 
reinsurance likewise scattered country- 
wide. What receiver may make this col- 
lection ? 

Another situation that comes up oc- 
casionally involves a suit by the com- 
pany in one state which will be a sub- 
stantial asset in that state, if won, against 
a defendant who has large claims against 
a company in other states. A compro- 
mise which will be beneficial to the com- 
pany as a whole may be seriously preju- 
dicial to the interests of the receiver of 
the first state. What shall the basis of 
settlement be? 

Determination of Claims 

That portion of liquidation which re- 
lates to the determination of claims is 
also productive of controversy between 
receivers under the present system 
Claims against an insurance company, 
particularly a casualty or surety com- 
pany, are for the most part unliquidated 
Unless there is some general basis for 
the liquidation of these claims the al- 
lowances in the different states will dif- 
fer considerably. These variations make 
it difficult for the courts of one state to 
recognize without reservation the adju- 
dication by the courts of other states. 
On the other hand, to require all claim- 
ants to come to one state is manifestly 
a discrimination against those living in 
distant states who cannot afford the ex- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Commissioners Move 
To End Credit Evil 


CALL PREMIUMS TRUST FUNDS 


Resolution Also Urges Each State to 
Obtain Lists of Agents Who Are in 
Arrears 90 Days or More 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last week took action on the 
perplexing problem of overdue agency 
balances, a matter that has been debated 
and studied for many months by agency 
and company leaders but on which little 
definite progress has been registered. On 
the recommendation of the special com- 
mittee on conservation of the Conven- 
tion, of which Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut is chairman, the 
Convention itself adopted a_ resolution 
frowning upon undue extension of credit 
by agents to policyholders, urging each 
commissioner to consider premiums in 
the hands of agents as trust funds and 
requesting each State Insurance Depart- 
ment to require their companies to file 
four times a year a list of agents and 
brokers who owe premiums on policies 
that have been in force ninety days or 
more. 

This resolution does not state steps to 
be taken by the states individually with 
respect to those agents who are found to 
be delinquent in paying balances, leav- 
ing that matter to each commissioner to 
settle. It was stated in Chicago that 
more than 5,000 agencies are now in the 
hands of trustees and that any attempt 
to move directly and quickly against all 
agencies now in arrears would force 
many thousands more into trusteeship or 
receivership. 

While a few commissioners said they 
believed the effect of the resolution 
would be to create a lot of extra work 
for State Insurance Departments and to 
make them collection agencies for the 
companies, there was no active opposi- 
tion. The text of the resolution on 
agency balances, which was adopted Sat- 
urday morning by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, is as follows: 

Text of Resolution 

“Whereas it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the total assets of insurance 
companies shall be at all times immedi- 
ately available for the payment of losses, 
return premiums and claims which may 
arise and 

“Whereas, premium balances more 
thon ninety days due cannot be treated 
under Convention rules as admitted as- 





Commissioners Re-elect Officers 
| The National Convention of Insur- 
| ance Commissioners at Chicago last 
| week re-elected all of its present offi- 

cers and executive committee by 

unanimous consent. The officers for 
| the ensuing year are: 
Garfield W. Brown, President. 
| Wan C. Boney, Ist Vice-President. 
| George S. Van Schaick, 2nd Vice- 
President. 
Jess G. Read, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Executive Committee: 
Joseph B. Thompson, Chairman 





| 

| S. A. Olsness. 
Robert C. Clark. 
Theodore Thulemeyer. 
». Forrest Mitchell. 
Merton L. Brown. 
». W. Clark. 

A. Gough. 


sets for annual statement purposes, and 

“Whereas the ability of companies to 
meet their contractua! obligations is in 
a great measure dependent upon the 
prompt collection and transmission into 
the hands of the company of the pre- 
mium income due on outstanding con- 
tracts, therefore be it 

“Resolved that the Nat’onal Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners depre- 
cates the undue extension «f credit to 
policyholders with its consequent evil cf 
free insurance and urges upon all con- 
cerned the importance of the collection 
of premiums and the prompt transmis- 
sion ‘of funds so collected to the com- 
panies entitled thereto and the Conven- 
tion hereby recommends and urges that 
each commissioner shall for the purpose 
of supervision consider the premium col- 
lected by agents and brokers less com- 
missions as trust funds belonging to 
their principals. 

“It is further recommended and urged 
that each commissioner shall require a 
statement under oath from each com- 
pany as of October 1, 1933, and quar- 
terly thereafter a list of all agents and 
brokers who are in arrears in the pay- 
ment of any balances on policies issued 
more than ninety days prior thereto. 
Such statement to be filed by the com- 
pany within thirty days after the quar- 
terly period as hereinbefore provided.” 


ITEMS IN OTHER DEPTS. 
Other reports of action taken at the 
annual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in Chi- 
cago last week will be found in the life 
and casualty departments of this issue. 


Agency Balances 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Trade and Commerce, Ohio, chairman; 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, Con- 
necticut; Commissioner William A. Sul- 
livan, Washington; Commissioner G. B. 


Sy ae! 


Senff, Kentucky, and 
ttrnest Palmer, Illinois. 
Agency Balances [rust Funds 

A matter of first importance that was 
gone into thoroughly by Commissioner 
rloward P. Dunham s committee on con- 
servation was ageuts’ balances. ‘This 
committee heard on the subject Paul 
tiaid, president, Insurance Executives 
Association, and Walter 1. Bennett, gen- 
eral counsel, National Association of In- 
surance Agents. ‘The subject is fraught 
with difficulties, but the Convention 
adopted a resolution of the committee 
which declares the premiums collected by 
agents and brokers, less commissions, as 
trust funds belonging to their principals, 
and requires quarterly statements under 
oath of all agents and brokers who are 
in arrears more than ninety days. 

Recognizing the difficult conditions 
confronting agents and brokers, this ac- 
tion of the commissioners is a com- 
promise, but as the committee pointed 
out the ability of companies to meet their 
coutractual obligations is dependent up- 
on the prompt collection and transmis- 
sion of the premium, and it is of the ut- 
inmost importance that the assets of com- 
panies be available at all times tor the 
payment of claims and returned premi- 
ums. Col. Dunham emphasized that 
agents as well as companies must have 
uuancial responsibility. He made the 
statement in discussion that it has cost 
the companies between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 to collect agents’ balances. 

Some commissioners, while agreeing 
with the aims of the conservation com- 
mittee in its action on agents’ balances, 
telt that an attempt to deal with this 
subject by requiring quatterly  state- 
ments of balances due would turn the in- 
burance departments into collection agen- 
cies tor the companies. Deputy Commis- 
sioner C. A, Gough of New Jersey raised 
this point and similar sentiments were 
expressed by E. W. Clark of lowa and 
yoseph F. ‘Lobin of Tennessee. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick pointed out that 
tnis is one ot the mildest proposals that 
tas been made to correct a grave situa- 
tion and it would effect an improvement 
in the business. 

Keducing Number of Policy Forms 

‘Lhe importance of the matters coming 
before Col. Dunham's conservation com- 
mittee caused the Convention to call for 
the appointment of a committee of five 
annually to deal with these problems. 
One of these matters is the elimination 
ot unnecessary policy forms. Col. Dun- 
ham pointed out that in many localities 
there is a multiplicity of policy forms. 
‘his committee commended the action 
of the companies in certain territories in 
greatly reducing the number of forms and 
said that compames writing 80% of the 
business were using only three forms— 
standard fire policy, tornado, and combi- 
nation fire and tornado. A _ saving of 
$200,000 is estimated to have been made 
by the fire companies by the elimination 
of unnecessary forms, and the casualty 
companies had also made substantial sav- 


Superintendent 





ASSETS 
U. S. Government and Munici- 
pal Bonds 
Public Utilities and 
Bonds 


$ 2,668,323 


8,935, "866 

Total Bonds and Stocks... .$14, ead 877 

roe rued Interest, 134,923 
sash and Premiums Receiv- 

2,504,373 

$17,057,173 








81ST ANNUAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1933 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve. .$ 4,416,183 
Losses in Process........60. 773,809 
Taxes and Expenses......... 499,574 
Contingency Reserve 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Policyholders’ 


$4,000,000 
4,135,105 





ings by similar elimination. The commit- 
tee has gone also into the matter of sim. 
plifying of reports and the duplication of 
work of organizations. 

The cost of company examinations has 
also been taken up by the conservation 
committee. A questionnaire sent to all 
state de partments by the committee ask. 
ing for information about charges for 
company examinations and to whom Such 
fees were paid brought only a limited 
response and not generally in the form 
desired by the committee to get at the 
exact information wanted. Col. Dunham 
stated, however, that as high as $39.70) 
was charged for a single examination, He 
said that this was a delicate question that 
the commissioners must solve for them- 
selves, 

Inland Marine Definition 

The action of the Convention in ae- 
cepting unanimously the proposed def- 
nition and interpretation of inland ma- 
rine underwriting powers presented by 
the fire, marine and casualty underwrit- 
ers is one of the most constructive ac- 
tions taken in Chicago and definitely 
points the way to a solution of a most 
perplexing problem in inland marine bus- 
iness. The three major organizations in 
cach of these branches of the business 
will appoint members of a committee 
which will have extraordinary powers un- 
der the plan and the calibre of senior 
executives who will constitute this com- 
mittee will be a guarantee of the high 
administrative standards that will be 
maintained in this effort of the carriers 
to govern themselves under the super- 
vision of the commissioners. 


Valuation of Securities 

In dealing with the subject of valua- 
tion of securities, the Convention did not 
go into the subject beyond authorizing 
the valuations committee with the ap- 
proval of the executive committee to fix 
a basis of valuations which will be re- 
ported to the December meeting in time 
for the application of the standard adopt- 
ed to the companies’ annual statements. 
The Convention unanimously adopted 
without discussion Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s report as chairman which was 
in the form of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, it appears that it will be 
necessary for this Convention to fix the 
basis to be used for determining the 
standard of valuation of securities listed 
in the statements of insurers for the year 
1933, prior to the December meeting of 
this Convention, in order that the valua- 
tion book may be printed promptly: 

“Resolved, that the committee on val- 
uation of securities is hereby authorized 
with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee to fix such basis and determine 
such standard. 

“Further resolved, that the committee 
on valuation of securities is hereby au- 
thorized to contract for the necessary 
valuation work and the printing and dis- 
tribution of the valuation book with such 
corporation, firm or individual which is 
found most acceptable by such commit- 
tee.” 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1933 


$8,135,105 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$17,057,173 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $77,518,006 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Ask DAD — 


he knows the value of 
sound insurance protection! 


{ / 
The AMERICA FORE GROUP | of Insurance Companteés 
COMPANY 
COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
Fsedten protege Ae ree COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE ee OF as 
Dp CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = THE FIDELITY AND CASI ALTY || 


BERNARD M. CULVER President 


First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY At 
Eighty Maiden Lane, nour < New York,N.Y. 


DALLAS 
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Liquidations 


(Continued from Page 23) 


pense involved and as a result are com- 
pelled to take whatever is offered to 
them. : ; 

The procedure for handling claims also 
varies in the different states. In some 
states the receivers are required to de- 
fend all law suits brought by claimants 
rather than to centralize litigation in the 
receivership proceeding. This offers some 
advantage to the individual creditors 
bringing such suits. It similarly penal- 
izes the whole estate and all other cred- 
itors by the heavy cost of such defenses 
The acceptance of claims filed after the 
last day set for the filing of claims 1s 
another matter in which local practices 
differ to the necessary disadvantage of 
the creditors in some states. 

Contingent Claims Problem 

In the liquidation of an insurance com- 
pany more than in any other type of 
insolvency the problem of contingent 
claims is present. The law on this sub- 
ject even in a single jurisdiction is un- 
certain. That uncertainty is multiplied 
where the courts of many states are in- 
volved. Sometimes the policies of a 
company are treated as cancelled by the 
order of liquidation in one state at the 
same time that the courts of another 
state hold them to be not so cancelled. 

In the distribution of assets the ev 
of the present system are also apparent. 
It is commonly maintained that the gen- 
eral assets collected in any given juris 
diction shall first be applied to claims of 
(1) those who reside in such jurisdic- 
tion, or (2) those whose claims arise in 
such jurisdiction or (3) those who have 
filed their claims in such jurisdiction. 
The first proposition is plainly unsound 
The second proposition is likewise un- 
sound in the case of general assets. The 
third proposition is unsound where the 
domiciliary receiver is entitled to public 
confidence. In addition it always im- 
poses a hardship on creditors. To re- 
ceive a mathematically correct portion 
of the estate each general creditor would 
have to file and prove his claim in every 
state in which there was a receivership. 
This is clearly a foolish multiplication of 
effort. 

Preferred Claims 


The laws of some states establish a 
preference in general assets for claims 
of certain types such as claims for wages 
and claims for compensation. In some 
jurisdictions claims of the state as a 
sovereign are preferred. The exact ef- 
fect of these laws is not clear. The 
tendency is to deny them any effect out- 
side of the state. It is obvious that the 
lack of any controlling authority upon 
this matter contributes measurably to 
the problem of distribution. 

The distribution of special deposits 
which are trust funds likewise presents 
opportunity for confusion. Too often 
there is no coordination between the dis- 
tribution of the trust funds and the 
general assets. On the other hand, an 
effort may be made to withhold divi- 
dends from the general funds to those 
who have shared in a trust deposit. This 
is of doubtful legality. It is apt to pro- 
duce costly disputes and litigation. 

The possible consequences which will 
result if this state of affairs remains un- 
changed are not pleasant to contemplate 
It is obvious = public attention must, 
sooner or later, be drawn to such a con- 


dition. Criticism of insurance supervi- 
sion seems inevitable because the public 
is likely to attribute the evils of liqui- 
dation to a lack of adequate supervision 


in the first place 

It is clear that the basic cause for this 
defect ' in our system of liquidation lies 
in the fact that the state agencies to 
whom the matter is entrusted do not 
have sufficiently broad jurisdiction. 
There is no single system of legal prin- 
ciples, both substantive and procedural, 
broad enough to ply to every part of 


the winding up of a company’s affairs. 
Further, there is no 
tive authority. 

One word of caution, however, should 


central administra- 

















The Mercantile Insurance Company 


of America 
150 William Street, New York 
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As of December 31, 1932 





Capital $1,000,000 


ENE hale aden. baal tae oa cea dle $6,3 19,494.80 
Liabilities (except Capital)............. 2,859,554.69 





Surplus to Policyholders................ $3,459,940.11 


*As required by the New York Insurance Department, Bonds subject to amortiza- 


tion are included at amortized values, and Stocks and other Bonds at “Convention 


values. 





| 
of all investments | 


Bonds comprised 96% 


Moody’s Investors Service (whose bond ratings are offi- 
cially recognized by the New York Insurance Department) 
rated these bonds as follows: 


68% rated Aaa (highest rating) 
23% rated Aa 
9% rated A 


NO BONDS WERE IN DEFAULT either as to prin- 
cipal or interest, and no corporation whose bonds or stocks 
were owned was in receivership. 





poe o 

Sound underwriting and conservative investments are a 
guarantee of security for policyholders. 

“The Mercantile” 

and bad and is, consequently, strongly fortified against hard times. 
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has rigidly practised this policy in good times 
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Our December 31, 1932 financial statement, with complete port- 
folio of investments with Moody’s ratings, is available to anyone 
on request. Also, the leaflet: “The Financial Statement of a Fire 
Insurance Company and its Interpretation.” 











be given on this score. It is not be- 
lieved that an insurance liquidation can 
be efficiently handled entirely from one 
point without suffering the ill effects of 
remote control. 

Federal Legislation a Possible Solution 


A possible solution of the problem may 
be federal legislation under the bank- 
ruptcy provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. There is no other 
method of obtaining a statutory basis 
for complete uniformity throughout 
every state in the Union. It must be 
recognized that uniform state legisla- 
tion is no more than a Utopian dream. 

Insurance companies are presently ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act for reasons which 
are not conclusive. One explanation js 
that the companies are subject to close 
state supervision. Another is that the 
rights of creditors of an insurance com- 
pany are so complex that the existing 
machinery of the Bankruptcy Act is not 
suitable. Recent amendments to the law 
show a willingness upon the part of Con- 
gress to devise special provisions to meet 
extraordinary conditions. Hence it is 
not improbable that Congress may at 
some time in the future consider the 
advisability of bringing insurance com- 
panies within the scope of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Federal legislation under the  Bank- 
ruptcy clause of the Constitution, 
planned by the Congress in response to 
the demand of an aroused public, is not 
likely to be friendly to the interests of 
state supervision. Legislation proposed 
and supported by various insurance su- 
pervisory officials may well prove to be 
the solution of this vexing problem. 

The broad outlines of such a statute 
may be rather readily sketched.. It would 
be an amendment to the National Bank- 
tuptcy Act following after the recent 
amendments applying to individuals and 
railroads. One proposed draft has been 
worked out along the following lines: 

Provisions of Proposed Draft 


The basic provision of this draft would 
permit the state supervisory officials at 
any time to apply to a federal court 
within whose jurisdiction a company is 
domiciled for its liquidation or reorgan- 
ization. The commissioner of the com- 
pany’s home state might take an indi- 
vidual petition or certain number of 
commissioners from other states might 
unite in such a petition. 

The court to which such an applica- 
tion should be made would hold a hear- 
ing and in the event of an adjudication 
would become the primary court funda- 
mentally in charge of the proceeding 
through the entire United States. The law 
and practice of such court would prevail 
throughout the entire proceeding. It 
would be the court of distribution of all 
general funds of the company. 

Each commissioner would have the 
right to apply to a federal court in his 
state for appointment as ancillary liqui- 
dator for such state. If he did not 
choose to do so the primary liquidator 
would have authority in such state auto- 
matically by operation of law. The duties 
of the ancillary liquidator would be those 
of assisting the primary liquidator in a 
collection of assets and in a determina- 
tion of local claims. He would also dis- 
tribute local special deposits and assets 
in which there were valid local prefer- 
ences. The expenses of each liquidator 
would be drawn exclusively from funds 
collected by him except in extraordinary 
cases when funds from proceedings in 
other courts might be available under 
special order of those courts. 

Selection of Referees 

Referees would be chosen from spe- 
cial panels appointed by the judges of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. They should be men professionally 
fitted to direct an orderly and expedi- 
tious handling of the affairs of any pro- 
ceeding. As under the present bank- 
ruptcy system the references would be 
general in character and would largely 
dispense with the necessity of appearing 
before the court. 

The preferences in all general assets 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bgt E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. — TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 








NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 











JOHN R. coum Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
w. OLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
EVALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. my R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. oft R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS. Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN . COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. pe gy A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 


H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. me R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. EZWOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 

















$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. yet Vice-Pres., ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. LANDERS, Presiden 3. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
EK. G. POTTER, 2d Vice = E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. ¢ 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
LAND: a ne ee JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
” Hi G. POTTER, bi Vics Pree. VT A SMITH Sad Vier Pree FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Viesi ee HUNT. Sed VicePres. S$.K. McCLURE.3rdVice in. - 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 





| PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 











10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
EY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT MEWARE, NEW JERS 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
0-88 BEN LEE BOYNTON, Ree, Vice President 
=e ate ceage A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 


H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 
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Local Agents Tell How They 
Solve The Collection Problem 


One Office Arranges Terms of Payment When Policies Are 
Sold; Others Make Personal Calls and Insist on 
Cancellation After Reasonable Wait 


As premium collection is still one of 
the vital problems facing local agents 
today, the Boston and Old Colony com- 
panies of Boston have asked a number 
of agencies, which are successful in 
keeping outstanding balances under con- 
trol, to tell how they achieve these de- 
sirable results. The replies of a number 
of agents are published in the May issue 
of the Accelerator, the monthly publica- 
tion of these companies. Some of them 
are given herewith: 

“We Discuss Collections at the Point 

of Sale” 

Says A. M. Lovier, Rome, N. Y.: 

“It is one thing to induce a man to 
take out a fire insurance policy that he 

wants in these days; it is quite another 
thing to induce him to pay for it. But 
therein lies the difference between a 
strong prosperous agency and a weak 
tottering one. 

“In the selection of his clientele the 
agent should seriously consider the poli- 
cyholder’s ability to pay for insurance. 
The method of payment should be defi- 
nitely decided upon before the sale is 
climaxed. This is part and parcel of 
making the sale. We deliberately dis- 
cuss collections at the point of sale and 
then we allow a reasonable grace at our 
office for the payment of premium. If 
the account is not paid within that pe- 
riod, the policy is cancelled. 

“In these trying days it takes an agile 
agent to place his insurance on the mar- 
ket, but it takes a much more clever 
representative to collect premiums. In 
calling the customer’s attention to the 
fact that his account is somewhat over- 
due, it is well to impress him that he 
has your confidence by mentioning that 
the bill probably has escaped his atten- 
tion. Then, as if you had forgotten that 
this was a collection call by telephone or 
by letter, follow up with some intimate 
inquiry of his business. If possible, of- 
fer to survey his insurance needs or 
render him some personal service, even 
if it is only loaning him an interesting 
book, or recommending a good golf 
stance. It is surprising to learn how a 
little supplementary work of this kind 
will bring such good results. 

“A client’s business is valuable to the 
agent until that client has shown by con- 
tinually ignoring requests for settle- 
ments that he cannot or does not intend 
to voluntarily pay his bills. Under such 
circumstances his business is not desir- 
able, and the policy should be immedi- 
ately cancelled. We do not turn our 
uncollectable accounts over to collection 
agencies or attorneys because of the ad- 
verse publicity that often comes from 
lawsuits.” 

“An Agency Must Start Right” 

Says Ogle & Walters, Inc., 
Pa.: 

“Our methods and our success have 
been based on the premise that an in- 
surance agency cannot function without 
capital. We have made it a practice to 
remit with account current and _ have 
done this for more than thirty-five years 
without a slip. We think this an ex- 
cellent plan for an agency if it can start 
with a little capital. If an agent starts 
correctly, it is just as easy to pay with 
account current as it is to pay 25, 60, 90 
or 190 days afterward as so many agents 
are doing. 

“We believe personal contact in col- 
lections is better than writing letters, 
but we use both methods. If a customer 


Johnstown, 


is slow pay, we advise him by personal 
contact that insurance cannot be written 


or losses paid by credits; that we must 
pay the premiums to the insurance com- 
pany at the end of the month for each 
and every policy delivered. We ask for 
co-operation. 

“We hold that it is the irresponsible 
agent who is ignorant of the terms of 
the insurance contract, ignorant of the 
method of rating risks, ignorant of an 
agent’s obligations and rights, ignorant 
of the ethics of the business he is do- 





| Collection Letters 
That Bring in Money 


The Boston and Old Colony adver- 
| tising and sales promotion depart- 
| ment, of which Ray C. Dreher is man- 

ager, is offering to agents in addition 
| to the letters published in the accom- 

panying article a valuable booklet en- 
| titled ‘ ‘Bringing in the Dollars.” This 

| booklet contains a number of clever 
| collection hints as well as_ letters 
| which have been used to bring in 
| money owed to local agents. Any lo- 

cal agent who reads the constructive 

help offered cannot but find that his | 
| collection problem will be less diffi- 
| cult of solution than before. The 
booklet consists of about twenty-five 
| pages of full letterhead size. 





ing, who causes trouble for the real 
agent and for the insurance companies.” 


“We Have Never Been on the 
Delinquent List” 

Says George W. Miller, George W. 
Miller & Bro., New Brunswick, N. J.: 

“When we sell a policy, we offer our 
easy payment plan which appeals very 
much to our clients. The plan calls for 
the payment of one-third of the pre- 
mium with the order, one-third in thirty 
days, and the balance in sixty days. This 
idea makes it possible for us to collect 
all the money due us, so we in turn can 
pay the companies. It has worked out 
very satisfactorily with this office. 

“We have never made a practice of 
sending out statements each month as 
we found that they brought in very 
little money. Instead, we make up a 
list of accounts receivable at the end of 
each month and canvass all persons or 
firms whose names appear thereon. 

“We do not believe we have the ideal 
system, but we have never been on the 
delinquent list of any of our insurance 
companies, which testifies, in some meas- 
ure, to the success of our collection sys- 
tem.” 


“We Use Letters Plus Personal 
Interviews” 

Says H. S. Bowen, Pres., 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio: 

“We like our collection plan because 
it has worked well. It consists of three 
notices written in pen and ink and mail- 
ed in small open face envelopes backed 
up by personal calls. Or perhaps we 
should say personal attention to collec- 
tions to which are added three collection 
notices and a cancellation dead line. We 
talk collections whenever we _ believe 
necessary. 

“We push collections. We supplement 
this effort by the following notices: 

“No. l—our Formal Notice, is sent fif- 
teen days after the renewal date. It is 
on a dated form similar to a statement 
and reads as follows: ‘We wish to call 
attention to your (date) insurance pre- 
mium of $(amount) which has not yet 
been paid. Your prompt attention will 
be greatly appreciated,” and signed with 
the firm name 

“No. 2—our Important Notice, is mail- 


The Bowen 





ed twenty-five days after the renewal 
date. This is also on a form similar to 
a statement and the words ‘Important 
Notice’ the amount and date are in red. 
The text is as follows: ‘Because of a 
new Insurance ruling, we are not able 
to extend credit on your policy longer 
tnan thirty days. It will be necessary 
for you to pay your Insurance Premium 
of $(amount) on or before (date) or re- 
turn the policy to us for cancellation. 
Your immediate attention please,’ and 
then the firm signature. 

“No. 3—the Final Notice, is sent ex- 
actly thirty days from the policy date, 
setting the last payment date five days 
from the date of the notice. This last 
payment date is written in an oblong 
bordered in bright red. The words 
‘Final Notice’ are also in bright red. 
This notice says: ‘Last payment date on 
your insurance (then the date written in 
the oblong). Unless you can make a 
payment on your insurance premium on 
or before this date, your policy must be 
cancelled for non-payment. Don’t let 
your insurance lapse. Call at our office 
—or phone us at once,’ and the sig- 
nature. 

“These notices have worked out ex- 
ceptionally well and it is seldom neces- 
sary to send a registered notice of can- 
cellation on the last payment date. We 
do send it, however, if they do not pay 
in whole or in part and cancel their In- 
surance, 

“In commenting on our procedure, we 
usually find that personal interviews are 
the best means of collecting overdue ac- 
counts; we have found that assureds be- 
come good pay customers when we are 
very strict in extending credit; we have 
found that extended credit often loses a 
good insurance account as well as the 
good will and friendship of the assured.’ 





New Fire Mutual Bill 


Prepared in Connecticut 


Following a number of conferences in 
Connecticut between stock and mutual 
fire company executives and represent- 
atives of large manufacturing concerns 
a substitute bill dealing with the writing 
of risks by mutuals has been agreed 
upon for introduction in the state legis- 
lature. The new measure permits fac- 
tory mutuals to include as an asset, fig- 
uring their 10% exposure under the law, 
an amount equal to two and one- -half 
times their premium deposits. It is also 
agreed that a tentative provision allow- 
ing unlimited exposure on_ sprinklered 
risks is eliminated. This bill passed in 
the Connecticut Senate last week. 


CAPITAL REDUCTION PLANNED 

Directors of the American Automobile 
Fire of St. Louis have approved a plan 
to reduce the company’s capital from 
$500,000 to $300,000 by purchasing from 
the parent company, the American Auto- 
mobile, 2,000 shares of $100 per value at 
$200 each. When the transaction is com- 
pleted it is proposed that a cash dividend 
of $500,000 be paid to the American Auto- 
mobile out of the earned surplus of the 
fire company. The effect of the move re- 
duces by $900,000 the amount at which 
the American Automobile carried its fire 
subsidiary on its books. 





ORDERS MUTUAL ASSESSMENTS 


Harry J. Mortensen, Wisconsin In- 
surance Commissioner, has issued orders 
requiring some of the domestic farm mu- 
tual and town mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the state to levy assessments 
to meet outstanding claims. The domes- 
tic farm mutuals write their insurance 
on a fixed premium basis. Their pre- 
mium rates are from 20 to 30% lower 
than rates of the stock companies. The 
order to one of the largest of these com- 
panies, however, is for an assessment of 
60% of the normal premiums. The town 
mutuals write on the assessment plan. 
In some instances practically a double as- 
sessment is being ordered by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 


HAHN WITH NORTH AMERICA 


To Develop I.U.B. Business and Handle 
Country-Wide Lines; Has Had 
Long Experience in New York 

George C. Hahn, manager of the 
suburban and country-wide fire depart- 
ment of Hoey & Ellison for the last six 
months, last week joined the New York 
office of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. He will give particular atten- 
tion to the development of multiple loca- 
tion business as written under Interstate 
Underwriters Board forms in addition to 
general country-wide business. Mr. 
Hahn has been in fire insurance for 
nearly thirty years and is known as an 
able underwriter. He started with Hall 
& Henshaw in 1906. Later he was with 
the J. S. Frelinghuysen general agency 
and the Pacific Fire. In May, —~ Mr. 
Hahn resigned his post with the Pacific 
after having been with that company for 
fourteen years to become assistant man- 
ager of the New York office of the Pub- 
lic Fire. In the following year he be- 
came an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Toward the end of last year he 
left the Public to join Hoey & Fllison. 


N. J. SPECIALS ELECTION 





Organization to Be Revived in the Fal! 
with Monthly Meetings; Robert 
Moore President 
The monthly meetings of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association will 
he revived in the fall, according to a 
decision made by the members of the 
annual outing and meeting of the or- 
ganization which was held last week at 
the Elizabeth, N. J., Golf Club which was 
attended by more than one hundred 
members and their guests. These meet- 
ings of the organization were discon- 
tinued some time ago, one meeting a 
year now being held. It has been de- 
cided when the meetings of the organ- 
ization start in the fall a prominent in- 
surance adjuster will address the mem- 
bers in a series of lectures on fire in- 
surance losses, which will continue for 

a number of meetings. 

At the annual meeting last week the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Robert Moore, Fireman's 
Fund, president ; Theodore Roller, Fire- 
man’s Fund, vice-president; Floyd Cow- 
ard, Glens Falls, tre asurer, and John 
Luehrs, New Jersey Fire, secretary. The 
annual outing held by the organization 
was a success and golf prizes were 
awarded to the winners in the member's 
and guests’ handicap. In the evening a 
dinner was held which was attended by 
a number of prominent underwriters in 
the fire insurance field. 


VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 23-24 

Lessons learned from the period of the 
depression will be the general theme of 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held at the Monticello Hotel at 
Charlottesville June 23-24, according to 
W. Owen Wilson of Richmond, president 
of the association. One of the principal 
addresses will be delivered by Walter H. 
Jennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association. His subject will be 
“Liquid Assets.” John D. Saint, secre- 
tary-manager of the North Carolina As- 
sociation, will speak on “The Ties That 
Bind Association Memberships.” Presi- 
dent Wilson is now putting the finishing 
touches on the program. He had hoped 
to book George C. Peery, former Vir- 
ginia state corporation commissioner, now 
running for governor, for a talk, but it 
developed that Mr. Peery, who is now 
in the midst of a state-wide campaign, 
already had speaking dates conflicting 
with those of the convention. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE PROMOTIONS 

The directors of the Royal Exchange 
at the home office in England announce 
the following appointments as from June 
1: A. MacDonald, general manager, to 
hold in addition the title of secretary; 
A. E. Phelps, manager, and R. E. Old- 
field, fire manager, to be assistant gen- 
eral managers; and A. G. Ashton to be 





investment secretary. 
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ATNA (FIRE) 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ven 

oa HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
= 

de- The AEtna was born during a depression. 
m There have been a dozen or more since, 
: from each of which the company has 
he e + © 2 

ns emerged with unimpaired reputation. 
~ History has a way of repeating. 
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insurance 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








office of my old friend 
N. Y., whom I 


I was dis ippoint- 


Calling at the 
Fred Horton at Owego, 
lad not seen for years, 
ed in not finding him in. However, I 
telephoned Mrs. Horton, with whom 
Fred and I spent many a pleasant Sun- 
day canoeing on the Susquehanna, which 
flows right through Owego. That was 
nearly twenty years or so ago, and | 
was somewhat surprised when Mrs. 
Horton told me that her baby girl of 
those years was now manag ging the office 
end of this very old and highly esteemed 


agency. Time flies, I know, but even so, 
we are sometimes taken aback, when 
confronted with a grown person, whom 


in a crib. 
fieldmen used to “Sun- 
men had coined the 
word to “Sunday” at a place) at Owego 
N. Y., at the old but very good “Ahwaga 
House,” rather than be at Elmira or 
Binghamton. “Kate of Owego” was our 
waitress, and she was known from one 
end of the State to the other for “moth- 
ering the travelling men.” A fine old 
lady, who by the way, did very well for 
herself by the large tips she amassed i 
those days. Owego is also famous for 
being confused by home office clerks 
with Oswego. I have written innumer- 
able letters to whatever company I had 
honor to represent on the subject of 
Owego and Oswego (also there is no P 
in Binghamton and it is not Glens Fall, 
or Glen Falls, but Glens Falls) 
Also Owego was the home of 


last we saw lying 
Many old time 
day” (travelling 


Jonas 


Marine Definitions 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Convention take action on this problem. 
Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York a few months previously had is- 
sued a ruling effective throughout New 
York State but this was received with 
several objections from both fire and 
marine interests. The definition and in- 
terpretation as offered by Mr. Thacher 
last December attempted to meet most 
of these objections. The agreement as 
adopted in Chicago last week contained 
some further changes as advocated by 
the fire insurance interests 

Following is the complete text of the 
nation-wide definition: 

The following definition and interpretation do 
not include or attempt to define all of the 
powers which may be exercised by insurers au 
thorized by various state insurance laws to trans 
act marine, inland marine or transportation in 
surance in such states The purpose and scope 
of this nation-wide definition and interpretation 
are to clarify, in respect to the kinds of insur 
ance hereinafter mentioned, the meaning and 
application of state insurance laws with par 


ticular respect to questions of overlapping powers 
of various kinds of insurers and also of certain 


insurance coverages as to which there has been 


misapprehension or dispute among fire, marine 
and casualty insurers. The following nation 
wide definition and interpretation have been 
adopted and promulgated by the National Con 
vention 0 Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States to remove doubts as to the kinds 
of risks ar coverages hereinafter mentioned 
nd to deter what kinds of insurance cov 
erages miay nd may not be written in the 
United State Uniformity of understanding and 
practice as to insuring powers, frequently closely 
related to domest ind foreign commerce, both 
justify and require, in the judgment of the 
Convention, uniform and nation-wide definition 
Marine and/or transportation policies may 
cover under the following conditions 
A. Imports 
1 Imports on consignment may he covered 


wherever the property may be and without re 
Striction as to time, provided the coverage of 
the issuing companies includes hazards of trans 
portation. 

A shipment “on consignment” shall mean 
property consigned and intrusted to a factor or 


Shays, now deceased, but at one time a 
prominent agent, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Shays that headed 
the Whiskey Rebellion during President 
Washington’s time, the first armed up- 
rising against the power of the Federal 
Government to raise and enforce taxa- 
tion. 
x * * 
Those Who Love Flowers 
Lincoln J. Miller, one of the leading 
citizens of Newburgh, N. Y., and our 
agent for many years—he is one of the 
oldest agents of the Fireman’s as to time 
of service—bought a group of old elec- 
tric car barn buildings about ten years 
ago and converted them into a bank and 
office building, garage and car storage 
building, which left a desolate looking 
space in the middle, a “hollow square.” 
His office overlooks this, and to make a 
pleasanter outlook for himself and _ his 
tenants, with no ulterior motives of 
financial gain, but because he loves flow- 
he created a lovely garden which is 
a pleasure to behold for visiting field- 
men, or anyone else, who delights in 
such things, and I certainly do. Of 
course, there are a lot of people who 
think this is all blah, and I pity them, as 
I pity all men who, have no appreciation 
of flowers. Archibald Kemp,  vice- 
president of the Firemen’s group, is a 
eat lover of flowers and makes a spe- 
cultivating long-stemmed (Ore- 
gon) pansies and other flowers when off 
duty. 


clalty of 


agent to be held in his care, or under his con 
trol for sale for account of 1other or for ex 
hibit or trial or approval or auction, and if not 
disposed of, to be returned. 

2. Imports not on consignment in such 
places of storage as are usually employed by 
importers, provided the coverage of the issu 
ing companies includes hazards of transportation. 

Such policies may also include the same cov 
erage in respect to property purchased on C. I. 
F. terms or “‘spot’’ purchases for inclusion with 
or in substitution for bona fide importations. 

An import, as a proper subject of marine or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed _ to 
maintain its character as sucn so long as the 
prope rty remains segregated in the original form 
or package in such a way that it can be identi 
fied and has not become incorporated and mixed 
with the general mass of property in the United 
States, and shall be deemed to have been com 
pleted when such property has been: 

(a) Sold apd delivered by the importer, factor 
or consignee; or 

(b) Removed storage as de 
scribed in paragraph above and placed on 
sale as part of importer’s stock in trade at a 
point of sale-distribution; or 

(c) Delivered for manufacture, processing or 
change in form to premises of the importer or 
of another used for any of such purposes, 

B. Exports— 

l Exports may be covered wherever the prop 
erty may be without restriction as to time, pro- 
vided the coverage of the issuing companies in 
cludes hazards of transportation. 

An export, as a proper subject of marine or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed to ac 
quire its character as such when designated or 
while being prepared for export and retain that 
character unless diverted for domestic trade, and 
when so diverted the provisions of this ruling 
respecting domestic shipments shall apply; pro 
vided, however, that this provision shall not 
apply to long established methods of insuring 
certain commodities, e. g., cotton. 

C. Domestic Shipments 

1 Domestic shipments on consignment, pro 
vided the coverage of the issuing companies in- 
cludes hazards of transportation. 

(a) Property shipped on consignment for sale 
or distribution, while in transit and not exceed 
ing thirty (30) days after arrival at consignee’s 
premises or other place of storage or deposit; 
and 

(b) Property shipped on consignment for ex- 
hibit, or trial, or approval, or auction, while in 
transit, while in the custody of others and while 
being returned. 

2. Domestic shipments not on consignment, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation, beginning 
and ending within the United States, provided 
that such shipments shall not be covered at 
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points. of  sale-distribution or manufacturing 
premises nor after arrival at such points or at 
premises owned, leased or controlled by assured 
or purchaser, nor for more than thirty (30) days 
at other place of storage or deposit, except in 
premises of transportation companies or freight 
forwarders, when such storage is incident to 
transportation. 

D. Bridges, tunnels and other instrumentalities 
of transportation and communication (ex- 
cluding buildings, their furniture and fur- 
nishings, fixed contents and supplies held 
in storage) unless fire, tornado, sprinkler 
leakage, hail, explosion, earthquake, riot 
and/or civil commotion are the only hazards 
to be covered. Piers, wharves, docks and 
slips, excluding the risks of fire, tornado, 
sprinkler leakage, hail, explosion, earthquake, 
riot and/or civil commotion. Other aids to 
navigation and transportation, including dry 
docks and marine railways, against all risks. 

E. Personal Property Floater Risks— 

1. Covering individuals: 

(a) Tourist and/or personal effects floater pol- 
icies, which policies shall exclude hazards while 
in a permanent residence of the assured. 

(b) Personal fur floaters. 

(c) Personal jewelry floaters. 

2. Covering individuals and/or generally: 

(a) Fine arts floaters. To cover objects of 
art such as pictures, statuary, bronzes and an 
tiques, rare manuscripts and books, articles of 
virtu, etc., but excluding stained glass windows 
ind carved glass used for commercial purposes. 

(b) Musical instrument floaters, excluding 
household instruments not customarily moved 
from the assured’s premises. 

(c) Radium floaters. 

(d) Physicians’ and surgeons’ instrument 
floaters. Such policies shall not cover instru 
ments and professional equipment not commonly 
carried with the assured, nor furniture and/or 
fixtures. 

(e) Pattern floaters, 
the assured’s premises. 

(f) Theatrical floaters, excluding buildings and 
their improvements and betterments and furri 
ture and fixtures that do not travel about with 
theatrical troupes. 

(zg) Film floaters, including builders’ risk dur 
ing the production and coverage on completed 
negatives and positives and sound records. 

(h) Salesmen’s samples floaters, excluding 
coverage on the assured’s premises. 

(i) Wedding present floaters for not exceeding 
ninety (90) days after the date of the wedding. 

(j) Jewelers’ block policies, excluding improve 
ments and betterments of buildings, furniture, 
fixtures, tools and machinery of the assured. 

(k) Exhibition policies on property while on 
exhibition and in transit to and/or from such 
exhibitions. 

(1) Horse and wagon policies covering wher- 
ever horses or other animals, wagons and equip- 
ment may be. 

(m) Installation risks covering loss to seller 
on account of phvsical damage to the pronerty. 
Such policies shall cover articles of machinery 
or equipment only during the period of installa- 
tion and testing. 

(n) Movable equipment floaters, e. g., contrac 
tors’ equipment, mechanical sales devices, stor- 
age batteries; stevedores’, divers’ and undertak- 
ers’ equipment and other property of a mobile 
or floating nature, not on sale or consignment, 
or in the course of manufacture, which has 
come into the custody and/or control of parties 
who intend to use such property for the pur- 
pose for which it was manufactured or created. 

Such policies shall not include coverage of 
storage risks at premises controlled or leased by 
the assured, excent where purely incidental to 
the regular or frequent use of the equipment or 
pronerty. 

(0) Miscellaneous movable article floaters, 
e. g.. outboard motors, parachutes and balloons, 
scientific and surveyors’ instruments, harvesters; 
articles for sport and recreation. musical scores 
and orchestrations and other similar property of 
a mobile or floating nature, not on sale or con 
signment, or in the course of manufacture, which 
has come into the custody and/or control of 


excluding coverage on 


parties who intend to use such property for the 
purpose for 


which it was manufactured or 
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created, such policies to contain an itemized list 
of articles insured, with description and amount 
or value of each, 

(p) Property in transit to and/or from and 
while waiting for or undergoing processing in 
bleacheries or fumigatories or on premises of 
dyesters, throwsters and other similar processors 
until delivered to storage warehouses or final 
place of delivery contemplated at the time the 
shipment was made. 

Provided, however, that such policies shall not 
cover bailee’s property at his premises. 

(q) Installment sales and leased property. Pol 
icies covering property sold under conditional 
contract of sale, partial payment contract, in 
stallment sales contract, or leased. Such _ poli- 
cies must cover in transit but shall not extend 
beyond the termination of the seller’s or lessor’s 
interest. 

Provided, however, that property not mobile 
in character, under lease or leased on a royalty 
basis, may not be so insured although title re 
mains in the lessor. 

(r) Bailee’s customers policies covering per- 
sonal property of customers. Such policies shall 
cover in transit and during process at, e. &, 
laundrymen’s, dyers’ and cleaners’ premises; pro 
vided, however, that such policies shall not cover 
bailee’s property at his premises. 

(s) Furriers and/or fur storer’s customer's 
policies (i. e., policies under which certificates 
and/or receipts are issued by furriers and/or 
fur storers) covering specified garments the 
property of customers, hut only while in the 
custody of the furrier and/or fur storer. 

(t) Silverware floaters, excluding the perma 
ment residence of the assured. 


Risks Not To Be Included Under Marine 
Forms 
Il. Marine and/or 
shall not cover 
conditions: 
A. Storage of assured’s merchandise, 
as hereinbefore provided, 

Merchandise in course of manufacture, the 
property of and on the premises of the man- 
ufacturer. 

C. Furniture and fixtures in use, or improve- 
ments to buildings except as provided above. 
fire risk on all building materials while 
in course of erection after seller’s interest ceases. 
‘ire or other risks on merchandise in pet- 
manent location, sold under partial payment, 
contract of sale, or installment sales contract, 
which involves protection of the purchaser’s in- 
terest after seller’s interest ceases. 
F. Risks on monies and/or securities in safes, 


policies 
following 


transportation 
property under the 


except 


vaults, safety deposit vaults, bank or assured’s 
premises, except while in course of transporta- 
tion. 


G. Any policy substantially the equivalent of 
“the personal property floater,” sometimes re 
ferred to as “the householder’s comprehensive. 


Risks of fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, 
earthquake, hail, explosion, riot and/or civil 
commotion on buildings, structures, wharves, 


piers, docks, bulkheads and sheds and _ other 
fixed real property on land and/or over watet, 
except as provided in Section I. D. 
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Hessian Hills Case 


(Continued from Page 22) 


standard form of rider, 
endorsement, clause, form or other mem- 
orandum, and thereafter no fire insur- 
ance corporation shall attach to any 
standard policy of insurance any rider 
* * * covering substantially the same 
agreement provided for by such standard 
rider * * * except it be in the precise 
language of the form so filed by the su- 
perintendent of insurance. 


his office such 


“Here there is no limitation of the 
power of the insurance companies to 
make such agreements as they see fit 


except that such agreement may not nul- 
lify the provisions of the standard policy 
or rider or vary the form which may be 
approved by the superintendent of insur- 
ance. 

Position of First Mortgagee 


“We are told that a standard rider em- 
bodying the standard mortgagee clause 
has been approved by the superintendent 
of insurance and filed in his office, 
though no such rider is set forth in the 
afidavits. Assuming that we may take 
judicial notice of the form of riders 
which have been approved by the super- 
intendent of insurance and filed in his 
office, it would appear that the superin- 
tendent of insurance has approved riders 
embodying the standard mortgagee 
clause, but such riders are headed with 
the words “New York Standard Mort- 
gage Clause for Use in Connection with 
First Mortgage Interest on Real Estate,” 
and in this case the mortgage of the 
plaintiff Fischer is a second mortgage. 

“Possible distinction under the circum- 
stances between first and second mort- 
gages was not called to the attention of 
the courts below, and at least for the 
present we may disregard such distinc- 


tion. Even so, there is nothing in the 
statute which would make it obligatory 
upon a fire insurance company to use 


the standard form of mortgagee clause 
in every case where loss is payable to a 
mortgagee as interest may appear. In- 
surance companies are forbidden by the 
statute to attach any rider covering sub- 
stantially the same agreement provided 
for by the standard mortgagee rider filed 
in the office of the superintendent of in- 
surance, but by no construction of the 
language of the statute is an insurance 
company required to incorporate into the 
policy the agreement provided for by 
such standard rider where the insurance 
company does not desire to enter into 
‘substantially the same agreement.’ 

“The conditions contained in the 
standard form of fire insurance policy 
are applicable alike to mortgagee and 
mortgagor, except as other provisions re- 
lating to the interest and obligations of 
such mortgagee are added by agreement 
in writing. The only agreement in writ- 
ing which has been added is the agree- 
ment that loss should be payable to the 
mortgagee as interest may appear. The 
parties are free to determine whether 
other agreement should be made. They 
have not done so in this case, and there- 
fore the standard mortgagee rider can- 
not be read by implication into the pol- 
icy. 

“Almond D. Fisk of Avery, Taussig & 
Fisk represented the appellant insurance 
companies and Alfred B. Nathan = ap- 
peared for the respondent, Fischer. 





BLUE GOOSE TO HEAR “K-7” 


In addition to the election of officers, 
reports of committees and initiation of 
goslings, members of the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose who attend the 
annual meeting next Wednesday, June 
14, at the Hotel Douglas in Newark will 


be treated to a fine entertainment pro- 
gram. The features will be a talk by 
“K-7,” internationally known criminal in- 


vestigator and spy, who relates many of 


his activities over a prominent radio 
program each week, and a_ sleight-of- 
hand artist. “K-7,” it is believed, will tell 


about some of his investigations while in 
the service of the United States Govern- 
ment. 





G. & R. Progress 


(Continued from Page 22) 


to the court demonstrating that the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire is now entirely 
solvent and shows a substantial excess of 
assets over liabilities on the basis of 
market value for securities at the close 
of business on May 29. The market 
value of the company’s portfolio has in- 
creased by over $7,000,000 since rehabili- 
tation proceedings were begun by the 
Insurance Department on March 24. 
“Policyholders, brokers and agents 
have shown fine co- operation in working 
out the plan of reorganization which calls 
for the conversion into new preferred 
stock of the major part of the company’s 
indebtedness. If this support continues, 
id reports that I receive from all part 


of the country indicate that it will con- 
tinue, | am confident of the reorganiza- 
tion of the company on an exceptionally 
sound basis. 

“Subject to the approval of the court, 
there is every reason to expect that the 
company can reopen for business without 
undue delay, and consideration is now 
being given to the question of future 
management. I propose to continue my 
active connection with the company and 
a large interest therein, but the junior 
officers of the company who have served 
so ably in the past should in future as- 
sume a larger share of the major respon- 
sibility.” 

May Issue Stock and Not Scrip to Small 
Claimants 


According to the rehabilitation plan 
preferred stock in the Globe & Rutgers 
is to be issued to claimants for losses 


Time Tested— 


ECOGNIZING the fundamental principle that an 
insurance company’s function is to provide 
dependable protection to policyholders, the men who 
have guided Fireman’s Fund since its organization in 
1863 have steadfastly adhered toa prudent and conserv- 
ative policy of business through times of prosperity 
and times of depression. 


and return premiums and other creditors 
for every $100 of claims. In many cases 
the claims are for amounts smaller than 
$100 and these claimants are to receive 
scrip. It is planned to have a market 
for the preferred stock after the com- 
pany gets going again but those holding 
scrip would have to acquire a full share 
of stock before being able to dispose of 
their holdings. It is believed that the 
rehabilitation alter the 


committee may 
present plan so that these many small 
creditors will receive divisions of full 


shares of stock which in themselves will 
be marketable. Then it would be un- 
necessary for these creditors to acquire 
full shares of preferred stock in order 
to sell. 





The Allianz & Stuttgarter has erected 
its own branch office building in Cologne. 


In consequence, Fireman’s Fund has successfully 


weathered every conflagration, disaster and panic 
since the Civil War, and as each test has been over- 
come, Fireman’s Fund has stood forth more firmly 
than ever as a landmark of STRENGTH, 
PERMANENCE and STABILITY. 


In these times, when the public is 
demanding security of unquestioned de- 
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pendability, a connection with a com- 
pany of the Fireman’s Fund Group is 


more of an agency asset than ever. 


Fire - Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity + Surety 
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Steckler President = 
General Agents’ Ass’n 


BRANCH OFFICES’ CRITICIZED 
James Cravens Holds Them Less Satis- 
factory Than General Agencies; 


Membership on Somewhat 


Henry A. Steckler of ‘Saw Orleans was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents at 
the conclusion of the two-day annual 
meeting last week at Atlanta, Ga. Wil- 
am Lean of San Francisco was named 
first vice-president; John L. Holmes of 
Atlanta, second vice-president, and 
George E. Edmondson of Tampa, secre- 
tary-treasurer,. 

James Cravens of Cravens, Dargan & 
Co., Houston, Tex., was scheduled as one 
of the principal speakers of the conven- 
tion. However, he was unable to be 
present and his address was read by 
William Cowan of Atlanta. It follows 
in part: 

“Some companies have resorted to sal- 
aried ‘branch offices as substitutes for 
general agencies. Such branches are 
usually characterized by extravagance 
because the element of individual private 
profit is absent. They also lack the ex- 
panded facilities that accrue to the true 
general agencies by reason of diversity 
of companies. 

Over-Extension of Credit 


“The most difficult problem confront- 
ing the general agent today is that of 
collections, He pays his companies 
punctually whether he collects from the 
agent or not, including premiums on 
policies subsequently canceled flat, and 
he finds himself today confronted with 
the startling fact that many companies 
are giving local agents as much as four 
months in which to remit premiams 
and some companies are giving six 
months. An agent aneeel to remit 
on such a basis passes this credit on to 
the policyholders, utterly demoralizing 
collections for his competitors and for 
himself as. well. This foolish over- 
extension of credit has directly caused 
the bankruptcy of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of agents, and the final returns 
are not yet in. Unless something is 
done to end this practice hundreds more 
will be forced into bankruptcy, and the 
companies themselves have led the agents 
into these difficulties. 

“The existence of so many feeder- 
companies is responsible for many ap- 
pointments of irresponsible agents, both 
local and general General agents of 
the ‘gripsack’ variety have been ap- 
pointed by some subsidiaries. These 
‘gripsack’ general agents have no place 
in the business; they, in fact, do not per- 
form the functions of a real general 
agent but are merely premium gatherers 
who receive an overriding commission 
which they cannot resist the temptation 
to divide as a sort of excess commis- 
sion. It is recognized that a ‘gripsack’ 
general agency is a temporary affair any- 
way; the only hope for the future that 
such a general agent can have is to 
eventually get on the payroll of some 
company or general agent, or to become 
a part of a legitimate general agency. 

“Some companies have gone so far as 
to plant dummy general agencies with 
local agents who have large local busi- 
nesses, to secure the bulk of it by paying 
larger commissions. But the best local 
agents in the country are becoming 
afraid to take weak companies even on 
that basis It, therefore, seems to me 
that our difficulties are slowly but stead- 
ily working themselves out.” 

Langdon C. Quin of Atlanta, retiring 
president, told the convention that the 
association had lost about fifty members 
who failed to qualify under the rule 


passed a year ago limiting the member- 
ship to “only those general agents hav- 
ing no direct or indirect connections with 


the local agency business.” There were 
also some resignations on account of 
mergers and some new members joined 
the association 



























MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 
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Penna. Investigating 
Committee Is Named 


TO PROBE DEP’T. ACTIVITIES 





Joint Legislative Committee Also Named 
To Study Proposed Codification 


Of Insurance Laws 


The Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
House, Grover C. Talbot, and president 
pro tempore of the Senate Harry B, 
Scott, have announced the joint legisla. 
tive committee which will conduct the 
investigation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s activities and of the fire and cas- 
ualty business in Pennsylvania as _pro- 
posed in the Hutton resolution passed by 
the Legislature on its closing day. 


The committee is composed of Sena- 
tors Howell of Lackawanna; Krause of 
Philadelphia, and Baumer of Cambria, 
and Representatives Hutton of F ranklin: 
Forest of Montgomery, and another to 
be named. 

Despite the fact that the 1931 Legisla- 
ture voted a study and proposed codifica- 
tion of the insurance laws with the 1933 
legislature to take action, the recent ses- 
sion of the lawmakers wound up with 
the appointment of a joint committee of 
both houses to study proposed changes 
and codification of the insurance laws. 

The proposed new code as presented 
by Insurance Commissioner Armstrong 
was in the main an elimination of obso- 
lete laws and a strengthening of codes 
with a strong effort made to make the 
Pennsylvania laws uniform with those of 
other States. The Armstrong revised 
code met opposition only from the In- 
surance Federation. It is virtually cer- 
tain that the 1935 Legislature will adopt 
a recodification of the insurance laws. 

The legislative committee to take up 
this matter follows: Senators Norton of 
3erks; Clark of Chester, and Ealy of 
Somerset, and Representatives Schwartz 
of Philadelphia; Flinn of Elk; Rice of 
Lauphin, and Steedle of Allegheny. 


MISSOURI REFUND ORDERED 


Court Says Fire Companies Owe People 
in State About $24,000,000 in 
Excess Premiums 

Judge N. G. Sevier of the Cole 
County Circuit Court at Jefferson City, 
Mo., last Friday sustained a motion of 
special counsel of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department for an order to compel 
143 fire insurance companies to make 
full restitution to policyholders of the 
excess premiums collected between No- 
vember 15, 1922, and May 31, 1930. It 
vas in 1922 that the then Insurance Su- 
perintendent, Ben C. Hyde, made his fa- 
mous 10% rate reduction order. It is 
estimated by the Missouri Department 
that the companies collected nearly $18- 
700,000 more than the legal premiums for 
fire, windstorm, hail and lightning risks. 
Interest alone is placed at $5,586,177. 
Counsel for the insurance companies will 
in all likelihood appeal to the Missouri 
Supreme Court for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent the Circuit Court order from 
being carried out. Four special masters 
have been appointed to handle whatever 
return premiums are to be distributed 
ultimately. 

R. J. Folonie of Chicago, attorney for 
the fire companies, has filed in the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court a petition for a writ 
of prohibition in the proceedings before 
Judge Sevier. The court issued tempor- 
ary directions to Judge Sevier to desist 
until the Supreme Court takes further 
action. 





THE PILOT OF TORONTO 

The annual statement of the Pilot In- 
surance Co. of Toronto, a subsidiary of 
the Standard Accident of Detroit, re- 
ports an increase in surplus for 1932 
amounting to $17,655.62. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, the company shows total as- 
sets of $643,404.39: liabilities other than 
capital of $296,150.87; capital of $269,- 
930 and surplus of $77,323.52. 
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NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1932 


CORROON & REYNOLDS GROU 


OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1913 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1918 GLOBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 
INSURANCE CO. 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 


Incorporated 1832 


GLOBE & 
REPUBLIC 


NEW YORK 
FIRE 


MERCHANTS & 
MANUFACTURERS 


AMERICAN 


ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds and Stocks 


Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 


Premiums and Accounts Receivable 


Reinsurance Receivable 


Accrued Interest 


TOTALS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 


EQUITABLE 


$1,016,697.53 
399,097.93 
9,039,251.05 


128,950.00 

460,981.07 
76,328.27 

35,179.55 


$11,156,485.40 


$4,753,259.27 
777,866.94 
194,686.54 
2,015,326.04 


KNICKERBOCKER 


$511,472. 


170,971 


66 


81 


4,067,313.19 


229,775 
33,112 


.00 
69 


48,501.43 


17,937. 


83 


$5,079,084.61 


$1,661,013. 
272,680. 
34,623. 


55 
87 
06 


1,046,304.65 


$549,577.21 
161,322.17 
5,072,372.36 


273,650.00 
402,453.03 
1,851.03 
29,400.08 


$6,490,625.88 


$2,260,291.14 
367,770.84 
46,388.07 
1,208,468.24 


$371,032.74 
201,661.51 
3,170,531.06 


213,572.21 
1,434.30 
18,473.91 


$3,976,705.73 


$1,562,260.04 
255,127.93 
**199,276.97 
150,009.33 


$616,917.96 
403,517.16 
5,277,661.11 
375,705.13 
24,500.00 
442,744.86 
7,218.71 
28,066.64 


$7,176,331.57 


$3,058,040.95 
497,742.18 
62,161.94 
1,017,224.33 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital 
Surplus 


TOTALS 


1,000,000.00 
2,415,346.61 


1,000,000.00 
1,064,462.48 


1,000,000.00 
1,607,707.59 


1,000,000.00 
810,031.46 


1,000,000.00 
1,541,162.17 


$11,156,485.40 


=———_—_—_— 


$5,079,084.61 


$6,490,625.88 $3,976,705.73 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION EXCEED. .... 2... ccc cece cece cece tee e eee nner eeeeeeeereees $150,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


MANAGER 


92 WILLIAM 


NEW YORK 


used for Security Valuations. 


STREET 


**Includes Amount Due Wholly Owned Subsidiary. 


$7,176,331.57 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
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Difficulties Which Arise In 
Reducing Fire Hazards of Piers 


By Charles H. Fischer, Consulting Engineer 


Unfortunately the committee cannot 
present a summary of the 1932 fire losses 
because, up to this time, returns have 
been received from only 60% of the 
agencies usually reporting. It is hoped 
that the complete returns will be received 
shortly. However, the committee sub- 
mits the following from its fire loss rec- 
ords. 

The committee’s fire record covers a 
period of 42 years and 479 fires with a 
total loss of $62,483,500. This loss was 
sustained in approximately 50% of the 
total number of fires reported. The loss 
in any one fire ranged from $4 to $5,- 
500,000 and the average loss per fire for 
the 479 fires reported was $130,444. 

In considering the fire losses on piers 
and wharves it is very important to re- 
member that the total losses reported 
are lower than the actual losses sus- 
tained, as it is frequently impossible to 
secure the actual cargo loss because there 
are numerous owners of the cargo. For 
this reason it is difficult to secure com- 
plete and accurate records of all cargo 
losses. 

Eight Per Cent Are Large Fires 

The fires reported indicate that ap- 
proximately 51% of all fires result in no 
loss; 27% in losses less than $5,000; 9°, 
in losses ranging from $5,000 to $25,000; 
5% in losses ranging from $25,000 to 
$100,000; 8% in losses ranging trom 
$100,000 to $5,500,000. 

Many of the fires in which no loss re- 
sulted, or where the losses were less 
than $25,000, occurred m properties hav- 
ing large areas, combustible sub-struc- 
ture, and super-structure which lacked 
automatic sprinkler protection and other- 
wise did not conform to the good fire- 
safety regulations. In other words, de- 
layed discovery and delayed application 
of manual extinguishing agencies could 
have produced much more serious losses 

Of the 479 fires reported, 37 occurred 
in piers or wharves protected by a sys- 
tem of automatic sprinklers. Ten’ fires 
are reported as resulting in no loss; six 
are reported as losses unknown, but with 
from 9 to 119 sprinkler heads opened; 
three are reported as resulting in con- 
siderable loss with from 17 to 64 sprin- 
kler heads opened; one is reported as 
resulting in a slight loss with three heads 
opened. Definite losses are ag for 
27 fires and range from #4 to $400,000 
(not including the loss on cargo). 

The total losses for the 27 definitely 
reported fires was $1,117421 or an aver- 
age of $41,400 per fire. The major por- 
tion of these losses are accounted for 
by two fires which originated in and 
spread throughout the unsprinklered sub- 
structure, one with a loss of $300,000 and 
the other with a loss of $400,000, not 
including the loss on cargo which was 
not reported. This record also includes 
a loss of $385,000 resulting from a fire 
following the explosion of an oil barge 
alongside the wharf. 

The following are some of the causes 
of fires in piers and wharves: smoking, 
spontaneous combustion, furnace’, hot 
ashes, sparks, electric wiring or appa- 
ratus, overheated stoves or stove pipes, 
back-fire of trucks, acetylene torches, hot 
journal boxes and lightning. About 30% 
of the fires are reported with causes un- 


reported known cases, 


» reported causes 


Whe Fire Losses on this Class of 
Property Are High and May Be 
Expected to Continue So 


prevailing structural weaknesses, 


sprinkler protec- 


the combustible cargoes, which are some- 


times extremely 


such conditions cbtain. 


ring is aggravated by 


travel through the stor- 
age sections of a merchandise warehouse 


safety viewpoint, 


— the movement of hundreds of pas- 
i freight handlers, 
freight cars and mis- 


caiensene visitors. Traffic of this nature 


sparks from locomotives, 
motives are usually excluded from piers 
and sparks from trucking 
> te of heavy frei i 


y by " possibilities of 
from sparks from tugs, aux- 


taneous ignition of cargo or “poorly c ared 


shop, rigging room, 
and lam 1D 1 room, repairs and maintenance, 
foreign minor craft under 


High potentialities for destruction do 
i forestall positive de- 


happens to start the 
: potentialities, ¢ i 
» numerous possible 
1 * agencies which will start 


the day and night to reduce the possi- 
bilities of fire starting them, we must 
continue to expect enormous losses. 


Danger to Life in Pier Fires 


Thus far, little attention has been di- 
rected to the question of the dangers 
to life that may be involved in marine 
terminal fires. Considering the crews, 
passengers, visitors and longshoremen it 
is not difficult to conceive of three or 
four thousand persons being involved at 
a location including two or more piers. 
This seems easily possible, especially just 
preceding the time for large passenger 
vessels to cast off, and immediately after 
berthing. Considering the wide variety 
of cargo stored on piers, often including 
inflammable materials which make rapid 
fires possible, and the possible presence 
in the slips of oil barges for bunkering, 
which may release their contents because 
of ramming, explosion, or unseaworthi- 
ness, it is easy to see that a large number 
of lives may be seriously endangered. 
The matter of safety to life emphasizes 
very forcefully the importance or need 
for application of the sound principles of 
fire-safety, and raises the question— 
Should the re be some restrictions on the 
class of cargo that may be handled 
through passenger terminals? 

Unfortunately one such sad holocaust 
has occurred in an American port. It 
was at the North German Lloyd piers in 
Hoboken, N. J., on June 30, 1900. Fif- 
teen hundred iives were endangered. The 
known dead numbered 350, of which 
about 200 are buried in the city of Ho- 
boken. The property loss was estimated 
variously up to $12,000,000. The rec- 
ords of this committee carry it at 
$5,500,000. 

Conclusions 

It is very apparent that harbor condi- 
tions, operating requirements and other 
restrictions, make it impossible to apply 
fire-safety principles as set forth in mod- 
ern building codes. Probably for these 
reasons, at least in part, building de- 
partments have not undertaken to regu- 
late this class of structure. If the regu- 
lations of the various port authorities 
are to be judged on the basis of the 
fire records of this class of property, 
then there remains but one conclusion 
and that is that the regulations are ex- 
ceedingly weak so far as fire-safety is 
concerned. If the port authorities are 
charged with the responsibility and duty 
of designing and safeguarding the piers 
and i of the harbor under their 
jurisdiction, then it would seem that, in 
the interest of preventing the possible 
enormous, avoidable, loss of life and 
property, they would and should devote 
serious study to the co-ordination of 
modern fire-safety practices to their par- 
ticular problems. 

There is little use in attempting to co- 
ordinate these two sets of problems un- 
less those undertaking the task are sin- 
cerely sympathetic to greater fire-safety 
and can free themselves from bias and 
sympathy and defense for practices that 
produce the fire record of this class. 
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H. Fischer Expert on 
Many Types of Hazards 


This article is the report of Charles 
H. Fischer as chairman of the com- 
mittee on piers and wharves to the 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association last week jn | 
Milwaukee. Mr. Fischer is a widely 
recognized authority on pier hazards 
and has been chairman of this im- 
portant committee of the N.F.P.A, for 
about fourteen years. He acts as q| 
consulting engineer with his office at 
111 John Street, New York, and also | 
does an insurance brokerage business | 
For nearly thirty years he has spe- | 
cialized in fire protection and engi- 
neering work. He has been associated 
with work of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for a number of 
years, has co-operated with fire chiefs’ 
organizations on reducing fire hazards 
and is an expert on certain hazards 
of the petroleum industry. His te- 
port on pier fires and hazards and the 
recommendations of the committee 
should be read with interest by fire 
and marine underwriters. 








Anyone undertaking such a task 
should: 

(a) Study the fundamental fire dan- 
gers and fire-safety in this class 
of property. 

(b) Study the structural and operat- 
ing requirements and limitations 
of the particular port. 

(c) Adopt a set of regulations goy- 
erning the construction and pro- 
tection of new structures. 

(d) Adopt a procedure for modifying 
existing structures so that they 
conform more closely to modern 
fire-safety principles. 

(e) Give serious consideration to the 
matter of eliminating highly com- 
bustible cargo from piers and 
wharves handling passenger 
traffic. 

Establish a system for analyzing 

and eliminating or controlling all 

possible causes of fire. 

(g) On account of the character and 
variety of travel through a pier 
or wharf, give special attention 
to the patrolling of the premises 
and the rigid supervision of such 
patrolling, not only during hours 
when no loading and unloading 
operations are carried on_ but 
during active hours also. 

(h) If in need of special advice, or 
in doubt, seek aid and co- ope ra- 
tion of some authoritative or- 
ganization. 


(f 


In the recent past, considerable thought 
has been given by the chairman of this 
committee, to the absence, with very lit- 
tle exception, of any influence by build- 
ing codes and building departments on 
this class of structure. The thought that 
this regulatory and supervisory influence 
was absent, directs inquiry to the pos- 
sible regulatory and supervisory influ- 
ences that do exist. It appears that the 
various municipal and state port authori- 
tics are a law unto themselves and that, 
in many cases they adopt such rules and 
regulations as they believe will offer the 
least amount of objection from the view- 
point of capital investment and opera- 
tion. Dependence on such port authori- 
ties to produce safer new construction 
and apply the proper treatment to ex- 
isting structures may be seriously ques- 
tioned. Efforts are being made to gather 
complete information on this phase of 
the subject. : 


END FREE TRUCK INSURANCE 

The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation has announced that as of July 
1 all open cargo policies will be endorsed 
to exclude coverage to any outside in- 
terest and term policies will not be re- 
newed on expiration with any such ex- 
tension of coverage included. This 
means that truckmen’s legal liability pol- 
icies cannot be extended to cover the 
goods of shippers. 
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H&A. Conference Wins 
Praise of G. W. Brown 


SPEAKS AT OPENING SESSION 


Convention Gets Greetings From Other 
Commissioners ; Enjoyable Annual 
conga in Evening 


Chicago, June 6. Pe ee from com- 
missioners of various states either deliv- 
ered in person or by telegram gave tone 
to the opening session of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel today. 
sioner Smith of Utah and Casualty Com- 


Commis- 
missioner Pope of Texas were present; 
Cc. F. Armstrong, Pennsylvania commis- 
1 


Id W 


Minnesota official, who is presi- 


sioner, sent a message, and Garfie 


Brown, 
dent of the 


commissioners’ convention, 





C. W. RAY, 
Newly Elected President 


gave a splendid address on “Public Con- 
fidence—The Great Insurance Reserve.” 
Oscar A. Kropf, noted Chicago lawyer, 
who was to act as official greeter, could 
not attend because of sickness. D. C. 
MacEwen, Pacific Mutual, past president 
f the Conference, who was unable to be 
present, sent telegraphic greetings as did 
the California Association of Accident & 
Health Clubs. 
\s the principal speaker at this session 
Commissioner Brown stressed the value 
f the reserve of public confidence to the 
e . . “? . 
insurance business; said that if it is lack- 
ing the financial reserves of an insurance 
mpany, however great they may be, 
ire sure to gradually diminish and _ulti- 
mately vanish. This reserve is not re- 
quired by law or prescribed by any in- 
surance commissioner; it lies outside of 
e jurisdiction of every court except the 
rt of public opinion. Insurance sta- 
itv, he said, during the financial storm 
the past three vears was largely due 
to this vast reserve of public confidence 
it was stressed, however, that “no stone 
hould be left unturned in our efforts, 
only to preserve, but to still further 
Mr. Brown gave high praise to the 
nference calling it “the most success- 
all insurance organizations in 1n- 
creasing the reserve of public confidence 
wi thin its own particular field of opera- 
tions He stressed that health and ac- 
cident insurance, a full brother to life 


( 


Elect C. W. Ray President 

W. Ray, president, Hoosier Cas- 
ee was elected president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at the closing session of its 
Chicago convention this week. O. B. 
Hartley was elected vice-president ; 
Loring Elliott, second vice-president 
and Frank P. Proper secretary. 

C. F. Manzelmann, North American 
\ccident vice-president, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
on which the new members are G. R. 
Kendall, S. C. Carroll, C. W. McNeill 
and J. E. Powell. 

Newly elected President Ray has 
spent his entire business career with 
the exception of early years in the 
insurance business. Graduated from 
Indiana schools he was a schoolmaster 
for four years before entering busi- 
ness. He started in as a claim ad- 
juster for the Columbian Refund of 
which C. H. Brackett was secretary 
Then in 1907 he and Mr. Brackett or- 


— the Hoosier Casualty with 
which he has been continuously asso- 
ston ty 

insurance, is doing more to alleviate suf- 


fering, reduce the evils of want and pov- 
erty, revive drooping spirits and keep the 
boane fires burning, than any other busi- 
ness in the world.” He said it protects 
the greatest human asset—the earning 
power of the individual. 


Minister Gives Selling Tips 


enjoyed was the address 
“Victims or Masters” by Dr. Preston 
Bradley, pastor, Peoples Church of Chi- 
cago, who brought a laugh when he said 
that the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference was the last place that 
the devil would expect to find a preacher 
He admonished salesmen to begin their 
sales talks with reserve and work to a 
crescendo which is the mark of an art- 
ist. “Don’t represent the climactic ex- 
tent of your powers by beginning at the 
top. Save your most tel ling argument 
for the last. That is art.” 

Insurance is religion, Dr. Bradley said, 
because anything that gives values to life 
is religion. He emphasized: “If you 
had followed death and trouble as I have 
you would feel that you were in a re- 
ligious enterprise. Insurance gives a re- 
birth of courage among the bereaved 
You don’t have to apologize. No one 
ever bought good insurance who hasn't 
or won't some day perform a religious 
mission.” 


Immensely 


Committee reports followed the presi- 
dential address of C. W. McNeill (re- 
viewed elsewhere), the Conference hear- 
ing from L. D. Ramsey, entertainment 
chairman; James E. Powell, membership 
chairman; R. S. Hills, manual committee 
chairman, and J. W. Scherr on legislative 
ictivities. 

\t the afternoon session Dr. R. G 
Leland, director, bureau of medical ec 
nomics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, discussed “Medical and Hospital 
Insurance,” pointing out among other 
things that the enactment of state work- 
men’s compensation laws and the popu- 
lar lay discussion about cost of medical 
care are now used as ample justification 
for the present system of contract prac- 
tice, and that “there has been a constant 
tendency lately to introduce it into com- 
munities with adequate competent and 
independent medical facilities.” 

The annual Conference banquet, held 
this evening, with President McNeill as 
toastmaster, was thoroughly enjove 
Presentation of golf and bridge prizes 
was followed by entertainment = an 
dancing. . 


Paul W. Watt on Group A. & H. 


An enthusiastic talk on the growing 
importance of group health and accident 
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F. Norie-Miller Made 
Gen’! Accident Chairman 


SUCCEEDING DR. WILLIAM LOW 





S. Norie-Miller, His Son, Selected to Be 
General Manager of Company; 
Wide Interest in Move 
_ Of oe ee interest to General 

‘ident people in the U nited States and 
me where is the announcement from the 
head office at Perth, Scotland, that F. 
Norie-Miller, the much beloved 75-year 
old general manager and deputy chair- 
man, has been appointed chairman and 
managing director of the company suc- 
ceeding Dr. William Low who has re- 
signed this post because of his health. 
Dr. Low retains his seat on the board 
however, and has consented to act as 
deputy chairman. Mr. Norie-Miller is 
already chairman of the General Life, 
the Road Transport, Scottish Automobile 
and other subsidiaries of the General 
Accident 

Stanlev Norie-Miller, son of the Gen- 
eral Accident chairman, has succeeded 
him as general manager. Up to this 
time Stanley Norie-Miller has been dep- 
uty general manager. 

F. Norie-Miller, who has made at least 
thirty-three visits to the United States, 
one of the most widely known and 
hly respected casualty executives 
hroughout the entire world. His career 
extends over fifty-five years in the busi- 
ness, and for forty-eight of those years 
he has been general manager of the 
General Accident 





fs 


insurance was given on the second day 
by Paul W. Watt, manager, group de- 
partment, Washington National Mr 
Watt traced the development of group 
insurance since the World War gave it 
its first real stimulus, telling how the 
group plan has since been modified and 
revised to meet changed conditions. “It 
experimental stage some time 
"he said. Actuarially and financially 
it has proved itself sound. 

Mr. att selected for particular men- 
e special group accident and* health 

ts for teachers which, rid 
made tremendous stride 
few vears and has met wi 
versal approval of teachers’ or 






passed its 








zations 


He saw a different attitude on the part 
of the wise agent and broker in selling 
oup accident health, p nut 





that “instead of feeling that it removes 
from his field prospects for 
forms of policies; instead of c 
that commissions on group are too low 
make it worth his while and in id 
doubting everything connection with 

oup,” one resourceful agent, who wrote 
a group case involving 200 lives for Mr 
Watt’s company, said the informati 
given in connection with that case gay 
him the background for hfe insurance 
household furniture, fire and fur coat in- 
surance. 





BUNYAN TRANSFERRED TO P. C. 
To Be Acting Manager of Commercial 
Union-Ocean Group There; Gardner 
Retiring; Loynahan Coming to 
New York 
John C. Bunyan, United States assist 
ant manager of the Ocean Accident and 
vice-president of the Columbia Casualty 
is being transferred to the Pacific Coast 
where he will succeed William J. Gard 


ner, joint manager of the Commercial 


Union-Ocean group, who is retiring 
August 31. Mr. Bunyan will have the 
title of acting manage 
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ant manager. He is splendidly equippe 
to take up his new Pacific Coast duties 


Mr. Gardner, thirty-five vears in th 
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Commissioners Show Keen Interest 


In National Surety Rehabilitation 


N. Y. Department Experts and M. B. Ignatius, Special Coun- 
sel, Explain Steps Taken to Save Company; Convention 
Gives Support to Protective Committee 


\ great deal of interest was shown by 
commissioners in the National Surety re- 
habilitation plan at the meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Chicago last week. Super- 
intendent George S. Van Schaick of New 
York took with him to Chicago several 
members of the Liquidation Bureau 
staff as well as Milton B. Ignatius, spe- 
cial counsel in the National Surety mat- 
ter. The protective committee of which 
Commissioner Merton L. Brown of Mas- 
sachusetts is chairman held several meet- 
ings at which the rehabilitation plan was 
gone into thoroughly. The commission- 
ers.had only a sketchy idea of the work- 
ing out of the plan and Superintendent 
Van Schaick, Attorney Ignatius, First 
Deputy Samuel R. Feller and others of 
the Department gave liberally of their 
time in explaining the steps that were 
taken and the objective sought. 


Seriousness of Situation Stressed 


At the first hearing of the committee 
Superintendent Van Schaick told the 
committee of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation when the Department was com- 
pelled to act. The main purpose was to 
save for the benefit of creditors the val- 
uable good-will and agency plant of the 
company as well as that portion of the 
company’s business that was sound and 
profitable. 

Most of the grief was experienced in a 
few lines of business, particularly mort- 
gage guarantees, and the segregation of 
the profitable and unprofitable business 
which was made between the old and the 
new company was not an arbitrary one, 
but was made to prevent the loss of the 
large volume of going business. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick said that the plan 
has great promise of future success. The 
public, he said, is tremendously at sea 
about the National Surety situation and 
it was natural that the Convention should 
come forward in the public interest and 
recognize the unusually complicated sit- 
uation. 

Attorney Ign: itius, at Superintendent 
Van Schaick’s suggestion, explained for 
the benefit of the committee the various 
steps taken and the reasons therefor. He 
told the committee that before a com- 
pany is taken over for rehabilitation 
there must be a definite plan or a flood 
of cancellations would leave nothing to 
rehabilitate. The major problem is to 
protect the going business. The first 
phase in this case was the organization 
of the National Surety Corporation which 
is not a successor as to assets or as a 
corporation, but only as to the going 
business. It did not take over the out- 
standing risks as it would then have been 
liable for returned premiums and would 
consequently be vulnerable. The new 
corporation agreed to assume the losses 
but not the premiums. The policyholder 
might continue or cancel off, but in the 
latter case he would have to look to the 
old company. It was, as Mr. Ignatius 
explained, a defensive move. Unless the 
segregation was made the whole plan of 
rehabilitation would have been jeopar- 
dized. 

Resolution Adopted 


The Convention adopted the following 
resolution commending the appointment 
of the protective committee: 

“Resolved, That the action of the pres- 
ident of the Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in appointing a committee 
of insurance commissioners to aid hold- 
ers of real estate securities guaranteed 
by the National Surety Company by 
study and analysis of the entire situation 
affecting such security holders, and by 
conferring with the 
Insurance of New York, 


Superintendent of 
appointed and 


functioning as rehabilitator of the Na- 
tional Surety Company as to the best and 
most expeditious means of reorganization 
and one which will most efficiently and 
completely protect the pledged and trus- 
teed securities underlying the obligations 
now held by the public, as well as the 
rightful claim and recourse of such in- 
vestors against the assets of the National 
Surety Company which may be properly 
available in lieu or in satisfaction of the 
guarantees heretofore extended and out- 
standing by that company, be and the 
same is hereby approved; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That to the members of 
that committee there be and now is ex- 
tended the support of the membership 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, to the end that this con- 
structive effort to resolve into practical 
action by unified effort the purpose of 
the commissioners of insurance of the 
various states to safeguard the interests 
of the public whom they are appointed 
to serve, and to relieve creditors of in- 
surance companies from the burdensome 
expense and hazards of representation 
actuated by the hope of personal gain 
and compensation, be assured of suc- 
cess.” 





NEW PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN 


North American Accident Revises Col- 
lection Rules on Monthly Industrial 
Policies Effective July 1 

The North American Accident will in- 
augurate on July 1 a new system of pre- 
mium payments applying to first month’s 
premiums on industrial. policies. Under 
this plan all policies issued between the 
first and the fifteenth of any month re- 
quire a full month’s premium to carry 
until the first of the following month. 
Policies issued between the sixteenth 
and the last day of any month require 
one-half of one month’s premium to 
carry until the first of the following 
month. The second premium is payable 
on the first day of the next month in 
each case. 

This same arrangement, it is stressed, 
is to be effective on reinstatements but 
will have no effect on agents’ commis- 
sions which are still figured in accord- 
ance with the terms of their contracts 
with the company. 

The North American feels that this 
plan will work out more efficiently for 
the home office and at the same time 
make things easier for both the agent 
and policyholder, providing them with 
exactly the amount of insurance they 
paid for. : 


WIS. CUTS SILICOSIS BENEFITS 
The Wisconsin legislature has voted 
passage of a measure which will reduce 
by one-half the amount of compensation 
to be paid to victims of silicosis cases 
Advocates of the measure yea ee that 
only through its passave could employ- 
ment among granite workers be increas- 
ed, since otherwise granite plants would 
be unable to operate and pay the high 
rates to provide compensation for those 
stricken with the occupational disease. 


ELECTED C. OF C. DIRECTOR 

Harry Scherr, prominent attorney of 
Huntington, W. Va., was elected a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at its recent Annual 
Meeting to represent the third district. 

Mr. Scherr is a member of the board 
of directors of the Inter-Ocean Casualty 
of Cincinnati and is a brother of J. W 
Scherr, president of that company. 








C. W. Hobbs Reports On 
Nat’l Council Activity 


OUTLINES 1933 RATE REVISION 
Commissioners Told That Compensation 
Experience for 1932 May Be Worse 
Than in 1931; Reasons Given 


A comprehensive picture of the gen- 
eral situation in workmen’s compensation 
insurance was given to the insurance 
commissioners in annual session last 
week in Chicago by Clarence W. Hobbs, 
their special representative on the staff 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. While confident that 
the efforts of the National Government 
to stimulate industrial activity and to 
increase wage levels will undoubtedly 
have a beneficial effect on future com- 
pensation experience Mr. Hobbs stressed 
that even these encouraging signs could 
not now materially better the experience 
for policy year 1932. In fact, he said 
that “it may be assumed with fair de- 
gree of probability that 1932 experience 
will not be better than that of 1931 and 
is more likely to be worse than better.” 

Mr. Hobbs gave considerable atten- 
tion to the emergency program of 1932, 
pointing out that the unfortunate con- 
troversy between stock and mutual car- 
riers over graded commissions and the 
large number of controversial issues 
coupled with the size of the increase 
requested prevented its being adopted 
as completely as was desired or as rap- 
idly as conditions required. He said it 
had resulted, nevertheless, in a material 
rate increase nation-wide and one which 
“accords fairly closely with the prelimi- 
nary indications of the experience for 
policy year 1931.” Referring to the com- 
plaint voiced in some non-regulated 
states that the effect of the program was 
to discriminate against them Mr. Hobbs 
said: 

To Avoid Controversial Issues 


“It was a discrimination in fact rather 
than a discrimination in intention. The 
Council and the carriers alike were anx- 
ious to secure prompt action. It is not 
likely to recur. The present outlook is 
distinctly in the direction of peace and 
the avoidance of controversial issues, and 
a return to a more normal rating pro- 
cedure.” It was also noted that the 
filing of a dual set of rates raised in 
several states a legal issue as to whether 
such procedure was allowable. Mr. 
Hobbs said this issue will not be raised 
in the coming rate revision inasmuch as 
the Council has reverted to the policy 
of a single set of rates. 

After presenting in 
levels sought in the 
the action taken thereon Mr. Hobbs 
reached this conclusion: “In states where 
two sets of rates were filed the method 
used in fixing the stock rates hit nearer 
the mark in Alabama, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas and Vermont. 

“The non-stock method hits nearer the 
mark in California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. In point of number of states the 
stock method has the advantage but in 
premium volume the two sides are far 
closer. The only conclusion that can be 
drawn, therefore, is that both sides had 
merit in their contentions and it is fair 
to assume that both acted in entire good 
faith. It must be borne in mind that the 
1932 loss ratio data will go further to- 
wards proving the case than the 1931 
data.” 


Present Difficulties in Rate Making 


detail the rate 
several states and 


Mr. Hobbs also stressed in this con- 
nection that rate making in time of eco- 
nomic upset is a most difficult matter 
that experience of the past carries rela- 
tively little authority in times when it is 
perfectly evident that conditions are rap- 
idly changing. He said further: “The 


use of any method whatever involves a 
deal of uncertainty, and the application 
of any single method nation-wide j; 
bound to produce results which with re. 
gard to single states are of very irregy. 
a merit because of local conditions. It 
may be observed that the rates put into 
effect or approved, while in some cases 
not particularly close to the indications 
of the 1931 experience, are in the aggre. 
gate and nation-wide rather close to the 
aggregate 1931 experience. 

“Hence while the emergency program 
of 1932 entailed a considerable loss py 
reason of its delay in going into effect, 
and while it failed to secure approval in 
a number of important jurisdictions, the 
time and effort involved were not wast- 
ed. Some controversial issues were laid 
to rest. The carriers appear more near- 
ly of one mind than in some years upon 
rating problems. The net result if not 
entirely to the liking of either side, was 
to produce a general rate increase which 
comes closer to meeting present needs 
than might have been expected.” 


The 1933 Rate Revision 


Coming to the 1933 rate revision Mr. 
Hobbs said that its main outline was de- 
termined upon at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil’s rates committee held in April at 
which time the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That for 1933 rate revision 

(1) Pure premium relativity be based 
upon the indications of policy years 1927 
to 1931 inclusive as reported in Schedule 
“Z,” 1931 policy year being developed to 
the ultimate in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the actuarial commit- 
tee. 

(2) The loss portion of the rate level 
in each state be based on 1931 policy 
year Schedule “Z” as determined above, 
subject to the same eligibility require- 
ment for a one year level as was used 
in the 1932 revisions. 

(3) Medical be projected two 
beyond policy year 1931, i.e., 
1, 1934. 

(4) The emergency 
points be continued. 

(5) Recognition be given to departures 
in loss ratio by industry groups in ac- 
cordance with the principles developed 
by the actuarial committee subject to a 
reasonable limitation in the extent of 
such departures, the basis of such limi- 
tations to be determined by this com- 
mittee following a further study by the 
actuarial committee of their recommen- 
dations. It is understood that because 
of this recognition of industry group dif- 
ferentials the actual selection of pure 
premiums by the Council staff and its 
committees shall be limited so far as 
possible to formula pure premiums. 


Ss 


years 
to January 


loading of 25 


To Continue 2.5 Emergency Loading 


One of the important features of this 
resolution is the paragraph calling for 
the continuation of the emergency load- 
ing of 2.5 points which was included in 
the emergency revisions of both 1931 
and 1932. Mr. Hobbs said in part: “In 
view of the fact that not since 1928 has 
the compensation business come any- 
where near breaking even but has ex- 
perienced heavy losses in each and every 
year: in view of the fact that the de- 
crease in wage levels was greater in 1932 
than in 1931, and still continues as evi- 
denced by the recent plea of the Presi- 
dent to employers to cease wage reduc- 
tions; and in view of the generally un- 
certain economic condition, it seems rea- 
sonable to continue this loading, which 
outside the catastrophe loading is the 
only loading in the rates giving any 
safety margin, and which if not needed 
for this purpose would not yield an ex- 
orbitant profit. 

“It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
President’s efforts to better the indus- 
trial situation will bear fruit; but a re- 
covery in wage levels, in view of the 
immense army of the unemployed, is 
more than likely to lag. This loading, 
too, must take up the loss if any by 
failure of the loading for expenses to 
yield enough to cover actual expenses. 
Not since 1923 have the stock companies 
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succeeded in living within their expense 
allowances. 

Describing the last paragraph of the 
resolution as a new departure Mr. Hobbs 
said that it called in substance for the 
computation of rate level increases by 
industry groups. He stressed: “Three 
groups are taken, contracting, manufac- 
turing and all other, and it is proposed 
to adjust the general rate level increase 
in accordance with the experience of 
each of these groups. 

“It has been well established that the 
loss ratios of these groups have devel- 
oped very differently during the past few 
years, the development differing in dif- 
ferent states. Generally the most marked 
increase has been in contracting. To 
use a single rate level factor would be 
to cause manufacturing and ‘all other’ 
risks to bear part of the burden of the 
unfavorable experience of the contract- 
ing risks. This is a new departure, but 
appears equitable.” 

Probable Effect on Rate Levels 

As to the probable effect on rate levels 
of the 1933 revision Mr. Hobbs thought 
this to be purely a matter of estimate. 
He said in part: “Schedule ‘Z’ will not 
be in hand for some time, and as the 
rate levels are based upon Schedule ‘Z’ 
it cannot be predicted with any degree 
of certainty what loss ratio will be 
shown. It is, on the whole, probable 
that the result will be somewhere in th« 
vicinity of the undeveloped loss ratio 
data, probably less rather than more 
The undeveloped loss ratio from these 
data for all states showed 586%. The 
projection of medical loss ratios in- 
creases this to 61.1. The average per- 
missible loss ratio, nation-wide, includ- 
ing the emergency loadings, is about 58, 
without it, about 60. The program as 
planned by the Council would on these 
figures show a nation-wide rate increase 
of 34%. Without the emergency load- 
ing this would be reduced to 1.8%. If 
the emergency loading were retained but 
the projection of medical omitted, the 
increase would be about 1%. If both 
emergency loading and _ projection of 
medical were omitted there would be a 
reduction of 2.3%.” 

Summing up on the 1933 rate revision, 
Mr. Hobbs said: “The use of a single 
expense loading and a single rate level 
for all carriers automatically eliminates 
the dual set of rates which figured in 
the revision last year; and the matter 
of graded commissions is evidently no 
longer an issue.” 

General Manual Revision 

Discussing the general revision of the 
basic manual upon which the Council 
has done considerable work during the 
past year Mr. Hobbs pointed out that 
the work has consisted not merely in 
the elimination of unnecessary classifi- 
cations but in clarifying the phraseology 
of retained classifications and making 
proper provision for the disposition of 
risks formerly rated under the classifi- 
cations proposed to be abandoned. <A 
study of the manual rules themselves was 
also undertaken. “The work has now 
proceeded to the point of completion of 
the preliminary study of the manual 
classifications,” the speaker said. Mr. 
Hobhs now expects that within’ three 
months a completely revised manual will 
be prese nted to the committee for adop- 
tion and “will if adopted be filed with 
the supervisory authorities, it is hoped, 
in August.” 

Progress in Occupational Disease 

Program 

Mr. Hobbs went into full detail on 
the occupational disease program which 
has been filed by the Council in all com- 
pensation states except Oklahoma. Sum- 
marizing the progress to date he said: 
“It has gone into effect in Alaska, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico 
and Rhode Island. It has been approved 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Dakota and Vir 
ginia a with some special state excep- 
tions, in Wisconsin and New York. 

“It is pending in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, all in- 


dependent bureau states, and in the 
states of Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ten- : - 
"Texas, Utah and Yorment. It Prominent New England Genera! Agent 
has been rejected for Hawaii by the Had Represented Aetna Affiliated 
companies doing business there as not Companies Since 1905 
applicable to local conditions.” In Mr. Arthur W.. Burke, general agent for 
Hobbs’ opinion the approvals received the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
indicate a sense of the importance of for casualty lines in eastern Massachu- 
the matter and constitute an endorse- S¢tts, Maine and New Hampshire, and 
ment of the principles involved. one of the outstanding leaders in New 
As to the standardization of claim England insurance activities, died at his 
forms Mr. Hobbs made the specific rec- home in Boston a week ago at the age 
ommendation to the commissioners that Of 56 after an illness of several weeks. 
approval be given to the action taken One of the veterans in the business, Mr. 
in this regard by the National Council Burke started his career at age IS => 
and by the International Association of clerk in the office of John C. Paige & 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- Co., later becoming a special agent in 
sions. He felt that such standardization New England territory for the Employ- 
follows a line of policy aimed at econ- ©FS Liability. In 1905 he became asso- 
omy in the operation of insurance car- ciated with the Aetna Companies. : 
riers which is in accord with the genera) Mr. Burke was prominent in many in- 
nolicies of the commissioners’ conven- S¥tance organizations. Shortly before 
Bree his death he was re-elected for a second 
: term as president of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Federation and was also serv- 
ing his second term as president of the 
Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters 
Association and of the Boston Protective 


Arthur W. Burke Dead 





nessee, 


A. H. SCHROEDER’S NEW POST 

\. H. Schroeder is now supervisor of 
the accident and health department in 
the metropolitan New York office of the Department. He was also a trustee of 
Ocean Accident. Mr. Schroeder, well the Insurance Library Association of 
known in accident and health circles, Boston: active in the Boston Board of 
gained his early experience with the Fire Underwriters and Insurance So- 
Travelers and in the brokerage field. He — ciety of Massachusetts; a member of the 
was in charge of the metropolitan acci- National Association of Casualty & 
dent and health department of the Great Surety Agents and Fellow of the Insur- 
American Indemnity for three and a half ance Institute of America. 
years. In addition to being one of the ablest 


and best liked of Boston insurance men 
Mr. Burke had many and diverse inter- 
ests apart from the insurance field. He 
was a member of the Bostonian Society, 
Massachusetts Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, Massachusetts 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, Sons 
of Veterans and the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company. Prominent in 
Masonic circles, he was a Past Master 
and Honorary Member of Joseph War- 
ren Lodge, A. F. & A. M., a Life Mem- 
ber of Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine, 
and had taken the Scottish and York 
Rites. His clubs included the Common- 
wealth and Unicorn Country Clubs, the 
Woods Hole Golf Club. the Engineers 
Club, the Boston Real Estate Exchange 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Funeral services were held last Satur- 
day in Brookline. 





NEW MICHIGAN BILL 

\ bill has been offered in the Michigan 
legislature which would double the pe- 
riod during which employers would be 
‘equired to furnish hospital, medical and 
surgical care to injured workmen under 
the compensation act. The present pe- 
riod of 90 days would be made 180 days. 
ON SCHOOL PATROL COMMITTEE 
_ Walter \. Schaefer, 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, has been appointed to the 
Newark Schools Safety Patrol Commit- 
tee. 


president of the 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 
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Health eS 


Ac cident 


High Spots of Ovi Year 


Reviewed By President McNeill 


Sees Need for Uniform Opinion Among Its Members on 


Security Valuations and Federal Supervision of 
Insurance; Optimistic As to Future 


Chester W. McNeill, Massachusetts 
Accident president, in his address as 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference at the opening 
session of its Chicago convention this 
week, sounded a note of courageous op- 
timism as he reviewed from a construc- 
tive angle the many serious problems 
which had confronted Conference mem- 
bers during the past year. He felt that 
the Conference through the foresight of 
its founders, is the machinery all set up 
by which “we may face the issues before 
us, conquer them and thus stand vic- 
torious.” Mr. McNeill further showed his 
confidence when he pointed out that “the 
pulling together of the companies which 
we represent, the pooling of the experi- 
ence of the various accident and health 
carriers, and the confidence which is 
builded by our personal contact will ena- 
ble us to assist one another and by so 
doing, strengthen our value to the insur- 
ing public.” 

Valuation of Securities 

Among the big problems referred to by 
Mr. McNeill was that of valuation of in- 
vestment securities. He thought it would 
be helpful to ascertain whether or not 
the general opinion is that all companies 
writing accident and health insurance 
should seek the privilege of amortization. 
“If we do not care to go as far as that,” 
he added, “the company members writing 
non-cancellable contracts should set forth 
their reaction to such a method of valua- 
tion, particularly on the ground that 
their reserves are set up for future haz- 
ards, as is done in the life insurance 
field.” He continued: 

“Although most of the commissioners 
agreed to adopt a certain standard of 
valuation, some have insisted upon actual 
market values, or at least have asked for 
such values and have made certain pro- 
posals to companies having a great de- 
preciation. We are appreciative of the 
fact that the majority of insurance de- 
partments indicate a desire to assist in 
this matter and why should we not agree 
on what we believe to be equitable and 
familiarize them with our uniform opin- 


ion? 

Advantages of Mutuality of Interest 

Mr. McNeill was glad to refer to the 
advantages derived from an agreement 
on methods of procedure among Confer- 
ence members as was manifested by a 
group of companies writing quarterly 
premium business in making a beneficial 
change in the operation of that end of 
the business. He then said: “If further 
evidence is needed as to the advantage 
of deciding on a mutuality of interest, 
we can cite that during the recent bank 
moratorium, many of us were entirely at 
sea as to the proper procedure to follow. 
\ certain group located in a state where 
several members of our association have 
their home offices, attended a meeting 
where this topic was fully discussed. Had 
they not been members of the Confer- 
ence, they would undoubtedly have been 
reluctant to plead their ignorance as to 
how to act during that period 

“From the confidence established by 
personal contact with one another and 
the knowledge of each other’s code of 
ethics, all were free to outline a system 
that by its adoption made the method 
used by all companies in said state par- 


allel.” 
Agents’ License Fees 
Discussing 
McNeill said: 


agents’ license fees Mr. 
“Our cosmopolitan meth- 
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ods also make it difficult to point out 
what some companies consider an injus- 
tice in the matter of agents’ license fees. 
For example, a certain New England 
state requires a $10 fee from a prospec- 
tive agent who is desirous of writing ac- 
cident and health insurance in an acci- 
dent and health company. If, however, 
he plans to write such coverage in a life 
company, said fee is not a prerequisite. 
If the Conference is in a position to de- 
cide that in their opinion there is a dis- 
crimination, we should go on record that 
we request there be a uniform basis of 
taxation for agents’ licenses. Such de- 
cision should be made known to the vari- 
ous departments and would most likely 
carry weight and obtain equal justice for 
all.” 

Mr. McNeill also felt that the Confer- 
ence should formulate an opinion on the 
matter of federal supervision of insur- 
ance so that “we may be ready to act 
if and when action is necessary.” He 
then expressed himself frankly on the 
harm done by the scandal monger, saying 
that “it should be the duty of our mem- 
bership to refrain not only from assisting 
in the circulation of degrading propa- 
ganda but to instruct our representatives 
in the field that any stories circulated 
about another company’s financial condi- 
tion is looked upon with scorn and can- 
not be tolerated.” 

Good Work Done by Committees 

Expressing his appreciation for the un- 
selfish service given by the various Con- 
ference committees Mr. McNeill referred 
to the fine results accomplished by the 
manual committee in bringing about 
more uniformity in the ratings adopted; 
the helpfulness of the educational com- 
mittee particularly in elevating the stand- 
ard of “our field representatives” and in 
the preparation of the Conference 
primer ; the untiring efforts of the legal 
committee in keeping the Conference ad- 
vised of its rights, and the conscientious- 
ness of the special committees in the per- 
formance of their various tasks. 

Mr. McNeill was warm in his praise 
for the assistance given him by Harold 
R. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Conference, saying that “had it not been 
due to this particular individual I would 
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Chicago, June 5.—Fair weather fa- 
vored the golfing contingent of the 
| Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
| ference at the huge Olympia Fields 
Country Club today as _ twenty-five 
golfers essayed the toughest of four 
eighteen hole courses, furnishing two 
paradoxes in scores for this year’s 
tournament. 

J. Charles King, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, who is all-time Conference 
high gross record holder, turned in 
the low net card, but the judges re- 
fused to make public his handicap. 
Succeeding Mr. King to the title of 
high gross was President C. W. Mc- 
Neill, whose score testified to his self- 
denial, as the president should never 
award himself a convention prize. 

M. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, every 
inch a golfer, turned in low. gross 
closely followed by J. Penrith, United 
Insurance. Low net scorers were O. 
B. Hartley. Great Western; E. A 
MeCord, Illinois Mutual, and George 
Galloway of Galloway Inspection 
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| Service. 
LEGAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Chairman St. Clair Vlews as Detrimental 
Legislation Fostered by Medical 
Men to Get Payment of Bills 

In reporting on the legal committee’s 
activities Chairman Edward St. Clair said 
a tendency had been noted during the 
past year on the part of the medical pro- 
fession to foster legislation which it be- 

= 
lieves will be to its interests in securing 
payment of its bills. Mr. St. Clair termed 
this legislation detrimental rather than 
helpful and said its effect, in the one 
instance where it has been adopted, had 
been to hamper rather than expedite the 
liquidation of cl: 1ims. 

Having been in contact with those of 
the medical profession in charge of ad- 
vancing legislation of this kind, Mr. St. 
Clair was hopeful that a satisfactory plan 
will be worked out which will protect the 
doctor, the insured and the company. He 
said: “It is certain that legislation of 
the nature fostered will not do this and 
that modification is necessary.” 

Mr. St. Clair also noted that prevail- 
ing high claim ratios in sections of the 
country where the normal claim ratio is 
much increased by penal laws “shows the 
necessity of either withdrawing or of 
making substantial rate increases if the 
companies are to continue to do business 
in such localities.” 


BUDLONG READS CROTON PAPER 

The paper on medical reimbursement 
clause contributed to the convention by 
Carry Croton, Pacific Mutual Life, was 
read by E. C. Budlong, Federal Life. 
Mr. Croton was unable to attend. 


not have had the audacity to accept the 
high honor you have bestowed upon me.” 

In closing his address President McNeill 
said in part: “With or without founda- 
tion, many of us have been pessimistic 
but in the estimation of many learned 
men, a new era that should create opti- 
mism in all of us is now before us. It is 
reported that many industries are re- 
opening, that some have added to their 
force, while others have increased their 
payroll and that the welfare committees 
maintain that there is a reduction in the 
number of those asking for aid. 

“The President of our nation has won 
many converts who appreciate and ad- 
mire his executive ability, his integrity 
and honesty of purpose. With the uni- 
formity of opinion and ready support be- 
ing given him by the Congress and the 
citizens of the United States, we must go 
forward. It is needless to remark that 
this can affect our line of business only 
advantageously.’ 


a 


Chicago 


F. P. Proper’s Slant On 
A. & H. Reinsurance 


IMPROVED EXPERIENCE NEEDEp 


Employers Reinsurance Official Feels Ac. 
quisition Cost Reduction Would Be 
Helpful; Discusses Policy Provisions 


Present day difficulties in arranging an 
entirely desirable accident and health re. 
insurance agreement were brought be- 
fore the Health & Accident Conference 
by Frank P. Proper, assistant secretary, 
Employers Reinsurance, at the Wednes- 
In the early days, 
he explained, the exchange or reciprocal 
method was in vogue. When this method 
became unsatisfactory with the growth 
of the accident and health business treat- 
ies were arranged principally in the Lon- 
don market. For years these proved sat- 
isfactory but as hazards affecting acci- 
dent insurance increased and_ broader 
policy contracts caused both accident and 
health insurance to become less profitable 
and finally unprofitable, these reinsur- 
ance contracts were terminated. Thus 
today there are few treaties in the Lon- 
don market not contingent upon other 
reinsurance in more desirable lines. 

Mr. Proper said the same conditions 
are largely true today in the domestic 
reinsurance market; that due to not only 
continued excessive but mounting loss ra- 
tios it is now extremely difficult for a 
company writing only accident or acci- 
dent and health business to arrange an 
entirely desirable reinsurance agreement, 
He said there has never been a_ wide 
margin of profit in this line because of 
tendencies to refrain from increasing rate 
structures whereas hazards have very 
materially increased. It was also pointed 
out that accident and health reinsurance 
has been almost entirely on the share 
basis since excess insurance does not 
prove readily applicable. 


day morning session. 


1931-32 Experience Alarming 


The experience of the domestic com- 
panies writing this business did not be- 
come alarming until 1931 and 1932 during 
which six of the major reinsurance com- 
panies in the United States showed for 
the two year period premiums of $6,183,- 
793 and losses of $6,465,920. Said Mr 
Proper: “Assuming that these premiums 
would net approximately 60% the com- 
panies referred to sustained losses total- 
ing more than $2,700,000, exclusive of all 
expense, for this two year period. It is 
no wonder that an accident and health 
reinsurance treaty is almost impossible 
to arrange except upon some basis which 
will in the opinion of the reinsurance 
company’s underwriters prove equitz ible.” 

Mr. Proper then said that nearly all 
the companies formerly handling acci- 
dent and health reinsurance as somewhat 
of a side line have retired from the field 
because they were extracting some of the 
profits from their own direct accident 
and health lines to meet the losses they 
were sustaining upon reinsurance taken 
from other companies with which they 
were, in some measure, competing in the 
field. He added: “As long as the rein- 
surance business developed a profit it as- 
sisted in the handling of their own direct 
business and permitted, to a small extent 
of course, the reducing of rates or mak- 
ing more attractive the provisions of the 
policy forms of their own direct business. 
But when the reinsurance end became 
unprofitable the effect was a levy upon 
the direct business to meet the reinsur- 
ance losses. 

The speaker declared that it has usual- 
ly proved true that the experience of a 
reinsurer upon the accident and health 
business of a direct writing company has 
been several to many points worse than 
that of the reinsured due to the methods 
employed in reinsuring accident and 
health lines. He explained that the cus- 
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tomary practice upon each risk written 
has been for the reinsured to retain up 
to certain limits, not reinsuring any por- 
tion of the policy contract unless the 
amount of principal sum and/or weekly 
or monthly indemnities exceeded the lim- 
its set as the retentions of the reinsured. 
Consequently the reinsurer participated 
upon a much smaller number of risks 
than did the reinsured and those written 
for larger amounts. As a result the re- 
insurer has had, in so far as the individ- 
ual contract is concerned, a much smaller 
spread than the reinsured. 

Acquisition Cost Reduction Needed 

Coming to ways in which improvement 
in experience can be brought about Mr. 
Proper felt that a reduction in the ac- 
quisition cost could more nearly enable 
the companies requiring reinsurance to 
secure treaties on bases mutually satis- 
factory to reinsured and reinsurer. He 
said: “If the present procedure upon 
accident and health reinsurance is to be 
continued it will be necessary in many 
instances for the reinsured companies to 
pay a greater percentage of the premi- 
ums charged on the portions of the risks 
reinsured than the companies receive net 
of such premiums, 

“Most reinsurance is, of course, on the 
basis of approximately 60% net of the 
gross premiums applying to such rein- 
surance. Unless reinsurers’ experience 
rapidly improves, it may be necessary to 
pay 70% or 75% net for reinsurance, thus 
penalizing to some extent the retentions 
of the reinsured. In other words, if the 
facilities as respects retentions and re- 
insurance limits are maintained, the rein- 
surers must have larger percentages of 
the gross premiums applying to portions 
of ‘risks reinsured. This will operate in 
effect to reduce the margin of profit up- 
on the business which the reinsured re- 
tains in its entirety and also upon the 
reinsured’s portions of the policy con- 
tracts requiring reinsurance.” 

Suicides 

Further along Mr. Proper pointed to 
the importance of suicides in the acci- 
dental death loss figures, saying that dur- 
ing 1931 accidental death claims which 
were directly and definitely the result of 
suicides amounted to 35.8% of the total 
reinsurance amounts upon all accidental 
death claims of one reinsurance company 
whereas automobile accidental death 
claims were 23.3%. The actual payments 
on all suicide cases in comparison to all 
payments made on accidental death cases 
reached 30.5% whereas on automobile ac- 
cidental deaths actual payments totaled 
27.1%. For 1932, he said, claims directly 
attributable to suicides were 40% of all 
accidental death claims and automobile 
accidental death cases were 32.3%. The 
ratio of payments or reserves on suicide 
cases to all accidental death payments 
remained at 40% whereas automobile ac- 
cidental death payments developed a ra- 
tio of 30.5%. 

Mr. Proper felt the fact that such a 
large number of individuals have become 
educated to the possibility of establish- 
ing an apparently reasonable accidental 
death claim through use of any one of a 
number of means, such as carbon monox- 
ide, automobile upsets, falling out of win- 
dows and gun-shot wounds, must be giv- 
en full cognizance and rate schedules al- 
tered accordingly. The use of the auto- 
mobile in connection with suicides, he 
said, shows a marked increase because 
of the provisions in many policy con- 
tracts extending double indemnity for 
automobile accidents. This provision, to- 
gether with many others, he declared, 
will be relegated to the discard in “these 
days of returning to saner underwriting.” 


Expects More Rate Increases 


Discussing the total accident indemnity 
clause Mr. Proper said: “The practice 
Of issuing clauses that may prove mis- 
leading or that will result in almost uni- 
versal decisions against the insurers in 
the courts will doubtless be discontinued 


(Continued on Page 42) 





Much Interest Shown 
In Round Table Topics 


THREE INTRODUCTORY PAPERS 


Underwriting Expenses, Medical Reim- 
bursement Clause, Loss Ratios and 


Collections Are Featured 


The round table conferences proved 
again this year to be one of the most 
popular features of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference Conven- 
tion, held this week at the Edgewater 
Seach Hotel, Chicago. The first discus- 
sion on Wednesday centered around 
“The Reduction of Underwriting Ex- 
pense” with John M. Powell, president, 
Loyal Protective, giving the introductory 
remarks. This was followed by a discus- 
sion on “Reimbursement for Loss Other 
Than Time,” which was introduced by a 
paper written by Cary Croton, Pacific 
Mutual Life junior vice-president, and 
read to the convention in his absence. 
Then came the engrossing subject of 
“Our Increasing Loss Ratios,” led off by 
James E. Powell, agency manager, Prov- 
ident Life & Accident, and lastly “Col- 
lection Methods.” 


John M. Powell’s Paper 


In presenting his views on cutting 
down underwriting expenses John M. 
Powell made clear in his paper that the 
term “expenses” included neither invest- 
ment nor claim expenses but did include 
all others. He said that under present 
unsatisfactory conditions it may almost 
be taken as axiomatic that no company 
is producing and renewing a volume of 
business sufficiently large to warrant the 
expense involved in so far as the value 
of the new business is concerned. He 
said, however, this picture could easily 
change within a year or so. 

So as to present some concrete ex- 
pense figures Mr. Powell submitted a 
table giving a comparison of disburse- 
ments with net premiums written of ten 
companies combined for the three years 
1930, 1931 and 1932. The ten companies 
selected, he said, were largely but not 
entirely quarterly premium companies. 
He explained: “In this table we are 
dealing with all disbursements except the 
first two as investment expenses have 
been eliminated. Federal taxes may, 
however, be considered an investment 
expense as it depends upon the profit 
shown by the company, there being no 
tax if the company shows a loss. Re- 
ferring then to expense disbursements it 
will be noted that practically every item 
except taxes is subject to our own de- 
termination. The item ‘state taxes on 
premiums’ shows an increasing ratio but 
this is due more to the fact that the 
taxes of one year are paid on the pre- 
mium volume of the preceding year than 
it is to any increase in the tax rate.” 

Mr. Powell called attention to a sur- 
vey by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
insurance department on “Policyholders 
and Taxation” which showed that for 
each year of the ten-year period from 
1922 to 1931 inclusive less than $1 out of 
each $20 collected in state taxes and fees 
was used for expense of insurance super- 
vision leaving over $19 out of each $20 
collected for other state purposes. He 
then said: “So far as our immediate 
problem of reducing expenses is con- 
cerned there is no way of modifying this 
expenditure except by withdrawal from 
unprofitable states. We should, however, 
use every effort to prevent the insurance 
business from being further discriminat- 
ed against.” 


Home Office Salaries 


Mr. Powell noted that the companies 
in the group had made substantial prog- 
ress in the reduction of expenses, hav- 
ing reduced them more rapidly than pre- 
mium volume although not rapidly 
enough to offset increased claim ratio. 
He discussed home office salaries frank- 

(Continued on Page 40) 






J. W. Scherr Reports On 
Legislative Activity 

AGAINST MEDICAL LIEN BILL 

Gives Conference Position on Agents’ 


Qualification Laws; Discusses Prob- 
lem of Special Deposit Laws 





Medical lien bills, agents’ qualification 
laws, special deposit laws and taxation 
were featured in the legislative and pub- 
lic relations committee report made to 
the convention Tuesday afternoon by J. 
W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty presi- 
dent, chairman of this committee for 
some years. He said that forty-two state 
legislatures have been in regular session 
this year and that probably in no recent 
year have there been so many bills in- 
troduced affecting insurance. 

Giving the company slant on the med- 
ical lien bills (which would permit phy- 
sicians, dentists and hospitals to place a 
lien on disability claims for services ren- 
dered) Mr. Scherr said: “There is no 
doubt that the companies are anxious to 
co-operate with physicians and hospitals 
in seeing that their bills for services ren- 
dered to policyholders are paid. What 
the companies object to, and what we 
believe policyholders would object to, is 
that these liens might be filed without 
notification to the companies and the 
responsibility of paying a claim without 
recognizing such liens would subject the 
companies to untold hardships.” 

The demand for such legislation could 
be eliminated, he felt, if a plan could be 
worked out by which the companies 
could be notified directly by the physi- 
cian or hospital so as to enable the 
carriers to make prompt settlement of 
each claim, and at the same time see 
that the physician and hospitai are reim- 
bursed for services. Mr. Scherr referred 
to a model lien bill drafted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and said the 
services of the Conference have been of- 
fered to that association’s legal depart- 
ment in hopes that an agreement might 
be reached whereby this type of legisla- 
tion may receive the support of the com- 
panies. 

Agents’ Qualification Laws 


As to agents’ qualification laws Mr. 
Scherr said the Conference had gone on 
record as being heartily in accord with 
legislation tending to license, supervise 
and regulate health and accident agents, 
but was opposed to any qualifying re- 
quirements for such licenses based upon 
a mandatory written examination. He 
said further: “We believe that any qual- 
ification law which is intended to set up 
a standard for health and accident agents 
should apply to all agents writing these 
lines whether he represents a life or cas- 
ualty company. We also seriously object 
to the requirement that agents repre- 
senting health and accident companies 
should be required to pass the same tests 
as are required by agents representing 
multiple line casualty companies.” 


Effect of Special Deposit Laws 


Referring to the demand for legislation 
calling for large special deposits by cas- 
ualty companies doing business in cer- 
tain states Mr. Scherr frankly said that 
the application of such laws upon health 
and accident companies would impose 
severe handicaps. To illustrate, he said 
that if all of the states would require 
$50,000 special deposit, no company would 
be able to qualify in all of the states 
without having on deposit at all times 
securities of the market value of ®,- 
400,000. He felt that if a special deposit 
law is necessary in one state it is just 
as necessary in all of the other states. 

It was then pointed out that North 
Carolina has a deposit law for casualty 
companies but it does not apply to com- 
panies writing only health and accident 
insurance because the statute in that 
state gives health and accident a classi- 
fication separate and distinct from cas- 
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ualty companies. Because of this de- 
posit requirement, Mr. Scherr has been 
informed, twenty-two multiple line com- 
panies have withdrawn from North Car- 
olina; others have ceased writing all 
lines except health and accident. 

This led Mr. Scherr to say that health 
and accident insurance in reality should 
not be classed as casualty insurance; that 
“our business is more comparable to life 
insurance in that it deals with personal 
protection rather than with property in- 
surance.” Instead of putting health and 
accident in either of these groups Mr. 
Scherr felt it should have a special class- 
ification and that the Conference’s efforts 
should be directed toward legislative 
measures separating this business from 
all other lines of insurance. He thought 
it unfair to Conference companies to be 
required to qualify under special deposit 
laws simply because they happen to be 
classed as casualty companies in most 
states. 

Mr. Scherr said that no bills of any 
great consequence had been introduced 
to increase the rate of taxation for insur- 
ance companies. 


MANUAL COMMITTEE REPORT 

R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, in 
making his report as manual committee 
chairman, said his group had not met 
during the year and had received no rec- 
ommendations. He hoped this absence 
of suggestions and criticism indicated 
that the classification manual is ade- 
quately serving the requirements of the 
companies. 

Mr. Hills pointed out the value to the 
new committee and the advantage to the 
companies of each company following 
the plan of (1) fully informing the com- 
mittee concerning any changes deemed 
advisable and (2) informing the commit- 
tee concerning new occupations which 
should be classified and listed. 
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ly, pointing out that efficient help must 
be maintained but that the scale consid- 
ered proper in 1928 and 1929 cannot be 
justified under present conditions even 
though “we may be working harder.” 
The table indicates, he said, that econo- 
mies have been made by the companies 
but that premiums have fallen slightly 
faster. 

Under “rent” an increased ratio was 
shown due in part to unexpired leases 
at higher rentals. As in the case of sal- 
aries he said this was another item where 
reasonable economy will not impair effi- 
ciency. He felt that while good, well- 
lighted quarters are desirable, luxurious 
quarters are no doubt harmful so far as 
contact with policyholders is concerned. 
As to medical fees and inspections he 
said an actual increase in the amount 
expended is shown, “although, of course, 
new business has fallen very materially.” 
In his opinion this no doubt represents 
the greater care which companies have 
used in selection of risks. 

Advertising was pointed to as the only 
expense remaining in the aggregate at 
exactly the same ratio. As to printing 
and stationery Mr. Powell thought that 
with the material reduction made _ in 
printing rates “it is rather remarkable 
that a greater reduction has not been re- 
flected in this item.” He thought it was 
due to the additional effort required to 
secure and renew business and the cor- 
respondence that results therefrom. He 
suggested more careful scrutiny of 
amounts ordered, competitive prices, etc 

Postage, telephone and telegraph ex- 
penses showed a material increase, large- 
ly due to the increase in postage rates 
effective in 1932. This increase, said the 
speaker, is particularly harmful to quar- 
terly premium companies which must 
send premium notices, reminders and re- 
ceipts four times a year. Mr. Powell 
urged that “the importance of the return 
of the more equitable two-cent rate be 
brought from time to time to our Con- 
gressmen.” 


Agents’ Commissions, Branch Office 
Expenses 


Discussing agents’ commissions and 
branch office expenses Mr. Powell felt 
that they represented not only the big- 
gest portion of underwriting expenses 
but also offered the greatest opportunity 
for economy under existing conditions 
He pointed out that the companies listed 
in the table had made splendid progress 
in reducing branch office expenses al- 
though the commission item remained 
substantially uniform. “With a falling 
volume of premium income,” he stressed, 
“it is easy to be led astray as to the ac- 
tual cost of the new production. In 
studying this problem it is essential that 
we know the value of new business to 
us.” 

At the same time he said a producing 
organization must be maintained if we 
have confidence in the future of health 
and accident insurance. “We may have 
salaried supervisors whose record dem- 
onstrates loyal and efficient service but 
whose business for the present does not 
show a return of 100 cents for each dol- 
lar invested. The greatest immediate 
economy would be to dispense with such 
services, * * *” 

Before leaving the subject of commis- 
sions Mr. Powell said: “The present 
difficulties of many companies have been 
either caused or magnified by the pay- 
ment of an unduly high renewal com- 
mission rate. If any commission scale 
makes it necessary to consider parting 
with an efficient agent in order to make 
a Saving in renewal commissions on busi- 
ness placed on the books, that system is 
fundamentally wrong.” 


His Conclusions 


Summarizing, Mr. Powell made the 
following suggestions: 
“1. Make sure we discriminate be- 


tween the efficient agent and the poor 
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one. Stand by the former and eliminate 
the latter. 

“2. Bring salaries into line with cur- 
rent conditions. 

“3. Good quarters should be substi- 
tuted for luxurious ones. 

“4. Make sure that any renewal com- 
mission system cannot cause future em- 
barrassment. 

“5. Withdraw from unprofitable terri- 
tory. 

“6. Employ careful executive approval 
or supervision of miscellaneous expenses. 
(Personally in such rapidly changing 
times I prefer this method to any bud- 
getary control.)” 

> 
Cary Croton’s Paper 

In the introductory paper by Cary 
Croton, Pacific Mutual Life, on “Reim- 
bursement for Loss Other Than Time” 
it was pointed out that medical expense 
reimbursement was not a new provision 
of accident and health policies but had 
been included in such policies in a lim- 
ited form for many years. Thus it was 
not a long step to the present all medical 


expense reimbursement policies which 
have been issued very extensively during 
the past year. In discussing this feature 
Mr. Croton said in part: 

“Agents have found that clients with 
whom they have formerly placed life or 
other forms of accident and health or 
casualty insurance can be interested in 
the medical expense reimbursement ben- 
efit. Many agents whose production of 
life and other forms of insurance has 
been below normal due to business con- 
ditions or for other reasons have profited 
through specializing for the time being 
on these reimbursement policies. A com- 
paratively new prospect field has been 
opened up by reason of the appeal which 
these policies have to women prospects, 
particularly unemployed women to whom 
practically all forms of accident insur- 
ance have been denied in the past. 

Selection Against the Company 

“Selection against the company is 
greater in connection with any form of 
insurance where the coverage is restrict- 
ed to one or a very few benefits which, 
in order to make a sale, the agent em- 
phasizes to the limit of his powers. In 
the case of the medical expense reim- 
bursement policy agents have been 
known to argue, ‘You can have the best 
doctors, have the best hospital accommo- 


dations and spare no expense to effect 
recovery.” Of course, if every claimant 
should take such advice literally the re- 
imbursement feature would not 
very attractive from the company’s stand. 
point. The saving feature in connection 
with the reimbursement policies js the 
comparatively small maximum limit of 
liability. The reimbursement benefit is 
sold in units of from $500 to $3,099 
Granted that there are opportunities for 
an individual to take advantage of the 
company the maximum amount recover. 
able will be small by comparison with 
the ordinary forms of accident and Sick- 
ness insurance. There is always the can- 
cellation clause which affords some pro- 
tection. 

“When sold without weekly indemnity 
or without either principal sum or week- 
ly indemnity many of the ordinary yn. 
derwriting rules and regulations can be 
relaxed to some extent. That is, risks 
can be accepted for a straight accident 
expense reimbursement proposition which 
would not be regarded favorably where 
there was principal sum or even accident 
weekly indemnity involved. In a general 
way, however, it holds that the medical 
expense reimbursement feature should 
not be granted to individuals who, by 


reason of mental or physical or moral 
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impairment, would not be acceptable for 
principal sum or weekly indemnity. 
Free Medical Attention 

“An important underwriting feature for 
peo has been perfected is the free 
medical attention angle. There are many 
classes of individuals who for one reason 
or another receive free or limited free 
medical or surgical attention. Generally 
speaking the companies instruct against 
the issuance of policies to such individ- 

uals but it is impossible as yet to control 

the situation. Of course, as long as the 
expenses in such cases are nominal the 
company has no more to lose by reason 
of the fact that the insured profits to the 
extent of whatever he collects from the 
insurance company than in the case of 
the individual who has to pay out the 
same amount to his doctor except the 
moral effect is bad and there is increased 
incentive for excessive charges through 
connivance of the policyholder and phy- 

sician. i 

“There is another underwriting angle 
which amounts to a paradox in ‘that the 
prominent well-to-do business or profes- 
sional man will go to the highest priced 
specialist and go to the highest priced 
hospitals and have all of the expensive 
frills and run up a bill several times as 
creat as Mr. Average Citizen would for 
the same injury hence the proper spread 
of liability is very important. Agents 
will naturally run to these high priced 
professional and business men and spe- 
cial inducements should be held out to 
encourage production in the group where 
Mr. Average Citizen belongs. 

Problem of Over-Insurance 

“Over-insurance is a problem because 
the individual’s worth or earnings is not 
a proper measuring stick. Present poli- 
cies do not contain a provision which 
would enable several companies on a risk 
to prorate the expense among them hence 
it is possible for a policyholder who car- 
ries several reimbursement policies in 
different companies to collect several 
times the total amount of expense. The 
company can safeguard itself against 
such cases only through having an ex- 
pert claim man on the job early to set 
the scenes for the prorate of expense. 
Successful, well-to-do professional or 
business men or women can reasonably 
be expected to purchase a $1,000 or even 
$2.500 or $3,000 of reimbursement but 
when the housewife, bank clerk, or the 
man in very moderate position purchases 
reimbursement benefit in such amount 
there naturally is reason to be suspicious. 
Of course, the chief danger is from the 
individual who carries policies in several 
companies, the carrying of several such 
policies in different companies heing suf- 
ficient evidence in itself of wrong inten- 
tion. 

“One of the attractive features of the 
reimbursement policy from a sales stand- 
point is the definiteness or exactness of 
the benefit promised. Claims for the 
most part accordingly can be paid 
promptly and without investigation ; how- 
ever, a well posted and well trained claim 
organization is very essential if a profit 
is to be realized from this class of in- 
surance.” 

‘James E. Powell’s Paper 
_ In discussing the subject “Our Increas- 
ing Loss Ratios” James E. Powell, Prov- 
ident Life & Accident, after presenting 
heures to show that the total average 
loss ratio for all stock companies writing 
accident and health had jumped from 
31.9% in 1929 to 64.7% in 1932, proceeded 
to diagnose the cause and then to apply 
the cure. He said that increasing loss 
ratios arise from two. causes: first, an 
actual increase in the number of claims 
Presented per unit of exposure, usually 
designated as claim frequency; and, 
ond, an increase in the amount paid per 
claim. Continuing he explained: 

“Figures on claim frequency are diffi 
cult to obtain. Changes in policy forms, 
and in underwriting practices, tend to 
distort figures and to prevent the gather- 
Ae of accurate data. One would natural- 
'V suppose, without being informed on 
the subject, that the national health has 


SOc- 


h up to the present no method of | 





been declining, and that accidents are 
showing a great increase. That, as we 
know, is not a fact. The national health 
has been exceptionally good in the past 
few years, the light epidemic of influ- 
enza which occurred the latter part of 
last year being the only disturbing fac- 
tor. And most of the losses it occa- 
sioned will not show up until the figures 
for 1933 are compiled. 

“In the way of accidents the increase 
in automobile accidents has been the 
cause of some increase in claims up until 
1932, but even that failed last year, auto 
accidents having declined some 10% in 
1932 as compared with the previous year. 
It is impossible to dispute that) unem- 
ployment brings on an increase in num- 
ber of claims filed, and so some part of 
the increase in claim frequency can be 
charged to unemployment, and will, to a 
certain extent, decrease with the increase 
of employment. 

“There is another angle to claim fre- 
quency which is of importance to every 
company doing business on anything like 
a national scale, and one which is well 
worth much time and study. I refer to 
claim frequency by states or territories. 


Claim Frequency by States 


“Some months ago the Retail Credit 
Co. made a survey of claim frequency by 
states. In doing so they compared the 
number of claim reports requested with 
the number of original underwriting re- 
ports ordered. The results they obtained 
compared closely with the actual under- 
writing experience of the companies do- 
ing business in the various sections of 
the country. As was to be expected the 
South showed a much higher claim fre- 
quency than other parts of the country. 
Every one of the thirteen states classed 
in the Southern territory showed a fre- 
quency higher than the national average. 
One state showed a frequency 110% 
higher than the national average, while 
the average of all Southern states was 
approximately 45% above that of the na- 
tion. Strangely enough, one Southern 
state which believes in applying freely 
the punitive damage statute which an 
obliging legislature put on its books had 
a frequency only 50% higher than the 
national average. 

“Other individual states showed a fre- 
quency considerably above the average. 
Arizona, for instance, reported a_ fre- 
quency far out of line with the national 
average. However, the situation in these 
other states seems to have been caused 
chiefly by local conditions, and no other 
territory as a whole showed the bad re- 
sults of the thirteen states which made 
up the Southern territory. * * * 

“While the increase in claim frequency 
presents a serious problem, the increase 
in the average amount paid per claim is 
equally distressing. Unfortunately, I am 
not able to give definite figures on any 
really large volume of premiums, but the 
figures available indicate quite clearly 
that the amount paid per claim has in- 
creased consistently in the past three 
years. One company’s figures indicate 
an average payment per claim of $65 
three years ago, on a certain class of 
business, as compared with an average 
payment of the same type of business in 
1932 of $90. * * * 


A Logical Remedy 


“Probably the logical remedy to be 
suggested as an offset for increased claim 
frequency in any given territory is the 
formulating of special rates for that ter- 
ritory. Some companies have already 
taken this step. One company belonging 
to this Conference advises that they 
drew a straight line across the map which 
traversed the southern boundaries of 
Utah, Colorado and Kansas and extended 
clear to the Atlantic coast, applying a 
rate increase of 25% to all new business 
written in territories south of that line 
\nother has effected a rate increase of 
approximately 12%% in certain states 
which they class as special territory. 
Other companies have attempted to meet 
the situation by announcing lower writ- 
ing limits in those states showing a con- 
sistently high claim frequency.” 
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PENNA. INSURANCE DAYS 


To Be Held at Atlantic City June 15-17; 
Attractive Program of Speakers; 
Many Entertainment Features 

Pennsylvania Insurance Days, the an- 
nual convention gathering of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., over the 
week-end of June 15 to 17. A splendid 
program has been prepared including 
special entertainment features. 

A luncheon meeting on Thursday of- 
ficially opens the affair, the speaker being 
Homer W. Teamer, secretary-manager of 
the Federation, who will discuss “Legisla- 
tion at the 1933 Session.” That evening 
there will be a smoker and music and 
dancing will be provided by “Coffee” 
Mueller and his little German band. 

On Friday morning the first speaker 
will be Robert C. Mead, assistant man- 
ager, automobile department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, who will talk on “The Mak- 
ing of Public Liability and Property 
Damage Rates as It Refers to Automo- 
bile Coverage.” Then will come an ad- 
dress by G. B. Muldaur, general agent, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, New York, 
on “The Testing of Materials and Ap- 
paratus in Relation to Fire and Accident 
Prevention at the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories.” Bathing and other sports will 
occupy the afternoon and a party on At- 
lantic City’s famous steel pier is sched- 
uled for the evening. 

The Saturday morning session opens 
with an address by John J. King, presi- 
dent, Hooper- Holmes Bureau, on “Rem- 
iniscences of the Builders of Insurance,” 
followed by George R. White, actuary, 
Penn Mutual Life, who will discuss 
“Legislative and Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Regulations on Policy Loans and 
Cash Surrenders on Life Insurance Pol- 
icies.” A beach party is planned for the 
afternoon with the annual banquet and 


dance that evening at which Lowell 
Thomas of radio fame will be the 
speaker and George W. Elliott, secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 


delphia, the toastmaster. 

The special program for the ladies at- 
tending the convention includes a the- 
ater party and bridge luncheon. 





A. & H. REINSURANCE DEAL 


Great Northern Life Reinsures Midland 
Casualty and Gets American Bankers’ 
Health & Accident Lines 

The Great Northern Life of Chicago 
made accident and health history this 
week when it put through a three-way 
deal, reinsuring all the business of the 
Midland Casualty of Milwaukee and ac- 
quiring all of the accident and health 
business of the American Bankers’ of 
Jacksonville, III. 

John Patterson, who has been presi- 
dent of the Midland Casualty and who 
is one of the best known executives in 
the business, is now a vice-president of 
the Great Northern in charge of a new 
department devoted to the development 
of monthly premium business. 

The two deals involve health and ac- 
cident premium income of approximately 
$375,000 anne ally, according to 
Pauley, Great Northern secretary, of 
which $250,000 comes from the American 
Bankers’ and $125,000 from the Midland 
ar The Great Northern’s assets 
will be increased to fe) é - 
000,000) approximately $6, 

C. Y. Rowe, president, American 
3ankers’, says the company will devote 
its entire time to the development of life 
insurance both industrial and ordinary. 
The sale of its health and accident busi- 
ness follows closely the recent reorgan- 
ization of the executive personnel of the 
company, F. H. Rowe, founder and pres- 
ident for twenty-six years, “x; retired 
to be succeeded by his son, C. Y. Rowe. 


ZEIGER NAMED STATISTICIAN 

Nelson A. Zeiger has been appointed 
Statistician of the Compensation Rating 
& Inspection Bureau of New Jersey suc- 
ceeding the late E. A. Healy. 


SYRACUSE APPOINTMENT 


Standard S. & C. Names August Stein- 
bicker Agency There as General 
Agent for Casualty Lines 

The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed the August Steinbicker Agen- 
cy of Syracuse as its general agents for 
casualty lines. This agency was founded 
in 1902 upon completion of Mr. Stein- 
bicker’s services as assessor for the city 
of Syracuse. Later the firm was reor- 
ganized as Murphy & Steinbicker, con- 
tinuing until 1911 when Steinbicker & 
Haight was established. In 1914 that 
concern was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent and Mr. Steinbicker continued 
alone. The agency is located in the 
Steinbicker building, named after and 
owned bv Mr. Steinbicker. : 

Louis Steinbicker, junior partner, is a 
Syracuse College of Law graduate who 
joined forces with his father in 1911 and 
who has been active in the agency with 
the exception of twenty-two months 
spent as reviewer of claims in the vete- 
rans’ bureau at Washington. 





MAKE HOME OFFICE SHIFT 


Wm. MaclInnes Casualty Claim Manager 
in American Surety-N. Y. Casualty; 
Frank Seiler Automobile Mer. 
William MacInnes, manager of the au- 
tomobile department of the American 
Surety and New York Casualty, has been 
made manager of the casualty claim de- 
partment of both companies effective 
June 1. He is succeeded as automobile 
department manager by Frank Seiler, 
who has been assistant manager of that 
department in both companies for some 

time. 

Mr. MaclInnes joined the American 
Surety and New York Casualty in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. He has devoted his entire 
business career to casualty insurance and 
has a good background for his new work. 
Mr. Seiler joined the American Surety 
in September, 1925, after leaving college 
and has had experience in a number of 
home office departments. 


F. P. Proper Talk 


(Continued from Page 39) 


before many years elapse. A large num- 
ber of companies have adopted the clause 
providing twelve months of indemnity 
while the insured is disabled from per- 
forming the duties of ‘his’ occupation 
and thereafter so long as the insured is 
disabled from performing the duties of 
‘any’ occupation. Decisions are now and 
have been rendered indicating that the 
courts to a large degree support the con- 
tention that ‘any occupation refers to 
any occupation which would be, to some 
extent, in conformity with the regular 
and customary duties of the insured.” 


Liquidations 
(Continued from Page 26) 


would be fixed by the statute. This is 
of great importance in a number of ways. 
An adequate and yet regulated prefer- 
ence for the wages of employes would 
apply universally in all states. A uni- 
form preference to workmen’s compen- 
sation claims would likewise apply 
throughout every state. Such _ prefer- 
ence would have a known superiority to 


claims of the federal government. Un- 
der the present system this matter is 
little short of chaotic. There are prefer- 
ences for compensation claims by sta- 
tute in half a dozen states. Qualifying 
bonds are ie ase in others. How far 
such laws are valid against assets in 


other states no one knows 

Finally, the claims of the United States 
of America would receive a preference. 
It would be a regulated preference amen- 
able to the rest of the law just like 
other claims. The present federal pref- 
erence statute overrides all state laws. 
In the case of a surety company which 


is always confronted with contingent 
claims on bonds to the United States 
Government amounting to many times 
the assets of the company, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Federal 
law literally paralyzes the liquidation of 
the company and prevents distribution 
to any claimants, even those holding 
compensation awards. 

Reorganization Under Federal Law 

The reorganization provisions possible 
in a federal law would be particularly 
useful. Uniformity in the treatment of 
creditors is particularly important in the 
case of reorganizations. 

Careful study and analysis lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion that such a 
statute will not constitute a first step 
toward general Federal supervision of 
insurance. It would seem to supplement 
and strengthen rather than encroach 
upon state supervision. 

The chief objection to this proposed 
solution is that it might be considered 
to be so controversial that there would 
be no reasonable prospect of its early 
adoption. 

A less perfect but immediately practi- 
cal solution of the lack of unity in liqui- 
dation would be a positive voluntary pro- 
gram of cooperation under the auspices 
and guidance of this Convention. 

It must be frankly admitted that many 
of the difficulties which have been recited 
here are entirely beyond the control of 
the commissioner of insurance. The 
liquidation of insurance companies with 
one or two notable exceptions is within 
the control of the courts. In the case of 
the exceptions it is regulated by detailed 
state statutes. The requirements for spe- 
cial deposits and the matters of prefer- 
ence are likewise statutory. Nevertheless 
the reasons why an insurance company 
should be liquidated as one unit rather 
than as an indefinite number of such 
units are so clear and compelling that 
many courts will undoubtedly go a long 
way to surmount ordinary legalistic diffi- 
culties if there is a concerted effort upon 
the part of others similarly situated to 
conduct the proceeding in an enlightened 
manner 

How Commissioners’ Convention 
Can Help 

The efforts of individual commissioners 
to tighten the relationships between the 
various proceedings are insignificant in 
comparison with what may be done in 
that direction by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. Per- 
haps brief mention of some of the ways 
in which it would seem that the Conven- 
tion might function would be appropriate. 

The matter would appear to be of 
sufficient importance at the present time 
to merit the appointment of a standing 
committee. To those who have been inti- 
mately concerned with liquidation matters 
during the past year or two there seems 
to be a pressing need for a standard form 
of agreement between domiciliary or 
primary and ancillary receivers. This 
might well be prepared by such a commit- 
tee for consideration by the Convention. 

A written expression of the desirabil- 
ity of cooperation in such form as will 
he approved by the local court would en- 
able a receiver at times to act in a man- 
ner which would otherwise be impossible. 
Similarly, a form of agreement which is 
standard and which has the approval 
of a body of recognized standing would 
be acceptable at times where an agree- 
ment containing the same provisions but 
enjoying no such prestige would not be 
entertained. 

Action on General Principles 

The Convention could also consider 
with propriety adopting an official atti- 
tude upon certain general principles in 
addition to those embodied in any stand- 
ard form of agreement. These matters 
need not be confined strictly to the par- 
ticular phase of liquidation discussed in 
this paper. By way of illustration several 
such principles are suggested: 

(1) The liquidation of an insurance com- 
pany should be conducted 
where under one set of laws, 
substantive and procedural. 

(2) All creditors of the same class, 
wherever they are, should be treat- 
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ed equally and should share to a pro- 
priate extent in the distribution of 
assets of the company. 
On the other hand when creditors of 
apparently the same class are in dif- 
ferent classes owing to some provi- 
sion of state law the consequences 
of this difference should be followed 
through without any effort to retal- 
iate or to compensate therefor in the 
liquide ition proceeding. 
The interpretation of any state -sta- 
tute should where possible be left 
for determination with the courts of 
the state in question. Unsatisfactory 
determinations should be appealed 
rather than nullified in some collat- 
eral way. 

(5) There should be one central distri- 
bution of all general assets to all 
general claimants. 

(6) Claimants whose claims are 

ed, however, should have some op- 

portunity for a day in court in the 
state of their residence, particularly 
where the claims are small. 

Claims made both against special 

trust deposits and eaiaia rally against 

the assets of the company should be 
determined only once. 

National Point of View Essential 

Much in this paper has been drawn 
from the experiences of the New York 
Insurance Department over the past two 
years in the liquidation and reorganiza- 
tion of companies which were doing bus- 
iness on a country-wide basis. The prob- 
lems are serious and their solution is 
difficult. No delusion exists that there is 
any magic way in which the flood of 
evil consequences which follow in_ the 
wake of the failure of a large insurance 
company can be stemmed. 

It has seemed to the New York De- 
partment, however, that what is most 
lacking and what must be supplied is a 
national point of view to take the place 
of the prevailing state point of view 
Those who handle the winding up of 
such a company should be able to think 
of the assets as a whole, of all of the 
creditors. Otherwise, assets are needless- 
ly wasted and creditors fare unequally. 

While the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance, as liquidator has at times 
taken positions somewhat inconsistent 
with this argument, it was not because 
he approved of such position but be- 
cause he felt bound to act in the inter- 
ests of New York creditors as all other 
receivers were acting for their respective 
creditors. 

Existing Defects Must Be Remedied 

No positive preference has been ex- 
pressed with regard to the alternative 
methods whereby it is believed this miss- 
ing essential can be supplied. The one 
represents perhaps less a break with the 
past. The other represents a more cer- 
tain way of attaining the desired end. 
Perhaps to a certain extent the two are 
not mutually exclusive. 

It is not the purpose of this address 
to analyze or discuss the merits of Fed- 
eral versus state supervision of insur- 
ance. This much however is clear. From 
the standpoint of State supervision it is 
imperative that certain existing defects 
in present methods of liquidation be 
remedied with all reasonable speed. Un- 
less state insurance supervisors are will- 
ing to take the responsibility for bringing 
about this needed improvement in the 
liquidation of large insurance companies 
and in the reorganization of such com- 
panies in so far as it necessarily involves 
the processes of liquidation, others will 
probably do so. The problem is one 
which would seem to demand action by 
this Convention and its individual mem- 
bers in the interest of efficiency, econ- 
omy, good government and the well be- 
ing of those unfortunately involved in 
the affairs of delinquent insurance com- 
panies. 
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